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CHAPTER I 


THE COBWEB 

Tim " pin a os” — or “poppy” — bar is located in one of the shady 
ritle-sUrrls of downtown Budapest, Aranykeg Street. It is a 
ftmtll bar with broad arches as its ceiling, with alcoves and 
{ilftlli, white tables, but with strange wall decorations. It was in 
HUP of its side-rooms that the head-waiter, Francis Erdos, was 
It* Mini to death on 30th April, 1951. 

Thr bar looked that day just as at any other time before. The 
llldlli dining-room was full, the dance floor crowded, and the 
| Hiltons enjoyed Western jazz music only heard in the bar, being 
ollifTwise ostracized in the night-clubs of Budapest on govern- 
MiPiil orders. Some foreigners, too, were sitting at the tables 
hulrtiing to the lady pianist, Doris Veesey. 

Thru came the gruesome discovery. I was sitting at the bar 
when the lady bartender (no rarity in Hungary), Mercedes, 
M limird from the kitchen. With trembling hands she swept 
nWfiy some glasses on the counter, and whispered a few 
words to a middle-aged man standing next to her. The 
Mum started towards the door, pushing the dancing couples 
rtiidr, his face rapidly losing colour. He was Joseph Muskat, 
ihr manager of the bar which was now owned by the 
Hlale. 

I hc small side-room, only six by six feet in size, offered a 
limrilying picture. We saw the head waiter, Erdos, a small, 
broad-necked man, on the stone floor turned towards the 
side, stabbed to death like a wild beast. Wearing a dress-shirt 
dial was soaked with blood streaming from his neck and heart, 
h§ lay there. His hands were clenched and his open eyes 
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expressed a silent question of bewilderment rather than horror. 
What could that question be? 

When I returned to the main room, the picture was consider- 
ably different. Patrons in civilian clothes, a few minutes ago 
acting tipsy, stood up now, occupied the exits, turned off the 
music, and with icy sobriety asked everybody for their names. 

“Your name?” I was asked as I was leaving. 

“Why? Who are you, anyway?” I retorted. 

“Take a guess, fellow,” he answered. 

When I refused to guess, he showed a red-leathered certificate 
bearing the initials of the feared State Security Authority 
(Hungarian abbreviation: AVH), and added: “Allamvedelmi 
hatesag.” 

They took down the names of all those present. The waiters 
listened with fear. “Who will be next?” asked the silent look in 
their eyes. 

It was near dawn when I crossed the street going home. To my 
best knowledge it was the first time that my name had been 
entered into the secret files of the AVH. 

Why did the secret police enter into a case seemingly within 
the jurisdiction of the homicide squad? 

It was 1951, the saddest and most cruel period in the history 
of the Communist dictatorship in Hungary, as they were pre- 
paring for war. A war with Tito’s Yugoslavia was thought 
unavoidable and was to serve as a pretext for a Third World 
War. Hundreds of closed trucks cruised through the capital 
during the night, deporting thousands who were classified as 
“unreliable” elements in case of a war. These “displaced” 
persons were deported from their homes to villages by virtue 
of a simple police decree, and were forbidden to return to the 
capital. They had to leave within two hours, taking only their 
personal belongings with them. Their new abodes were 
prescribed by the police. Usually they were sent to tiny villages 


immlain settlements, and were restricted in their move- 

H.n.U. Those who were still free never knew when they, too, 
wmilil lie deported. 

In I lie factories, resentful workers had to produce more and 
uiiiir military goods, in the so-called “workers’ races . In the 
;illii i"i ( lommunist party-seminars were held two or three times 
n week, when everybody was provoked into debate. The debater 
IkuI lo praise the Communist regime and the Soviet Union, 
*|,ilr denouncing Tito and the Western powers. These were 
yrni'N of fear and terror in Hungary. 

In this atmosphere, it was disgusting and shocking to hear 
the shameful “peace slogans” of the USSR. Everybody knew 
by own experience that these were lies. These slogans, how- 
rvrr, were not invented for the peoples suffering under Com- 

nisi domination, but for the gullible West, which was 

unaware of the reality. The Communists faced the problem of 
„ ding two completely contradictory stories to two different 
imilirnc.es. In order to be effective in their propaganda they 
I, nd lo separate these audiences hermetically from each other, 
nlhcrwise their mendacity would be exposed. The means of 
hi hieving this separation was the Iron Curtain. The reasoning 
win that if the two audiences (Western and Communist- 
1 hm limited) do not meet, there is a chance that the peoples 
l„ t|,e West would believe in the prosperity of the Soviet- 
dnminated countries, where allegedly ploughs are produced 
Instead of armaments, and the man in the street in the Com- 

list-dominated countries might accept the thesis that 

millions of workers were starving in the West. 

Thus, the borders were closed by mine-fields, and barbed 
wires loaded with electric current; and watch-towers with 
machine-gun stations were erected at intervals. Anybody 
a I tempting to cross the border illegally was subject to five 
years’ imprisonment. 
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Yet, even this Iron Curtain was not foolproof enough for 
t lem. The separation had to be extended to individual contacts 
as well. This was the time when it was dangerous to receive 
mail from America. Perhaps the person receiving it was not 
arrested, but very often he lost his job. Before being hired 
it was a standard question for the applicant to answer* “Do’ 
you have relatives in the West?” If a young man wore a shoe 
with a thick rubber sole, he was usually warned by the party 
secretary that he might be succumbing to “Western, cosmo- 
politan” influences. Even Western dance music was forbidden 
and extra precautions were taken to prevent the free air of the 

West from reaching the people and so making them crave for 
a richer, freer life. 

The Communist puppets staked everything on the imminence 

. War> Their short_ran ge policy of looting and terror was 
justified m their eyes by the belief that the ensuing war would 
take care of all the domestic troubles. Thus they freely exploited 
ungarian economy as well as the psychological stamina of the 


Nothing in life, however, can be brought to absolute perfec- 
tion. This was valid in the case of the Iron Curtain, too. As 
long as Western diplomats and journalists were living at 
Budapest, no hermetic seclusion was possible. 

In 1950, I became acquainted with the secretary of the 
French legation, M. Pierre Jourdeaux. It was perhaps the 
second time that I was riding in his car when Pierre asked me 
smilingly, to look into the rear-view mirror. Behind us, in the 
autumn fog, we could observe the dimmed headlights of a car 
following us at a distance of fifteen feet. We turned into a side 
street and stopped, then started again towards the Boulevard, 
yet the other car followed us without any hesitation. When we 
parked before the cinema, where we were going, a plain- 
clothes man got out of the car, came to the theatre after us 
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/i iid saw the show with us. The other plainclothes man re- 
1 mined in the car. 

During the interval, Pierre told me light-heartedly: “I’ve 
*irranged the whole show just for you. I am so much accustomed 
in being followed that I would miss it if they stopped doing so. 
You know who they are? The AVH.” 

After a few days I noticed that one of my friends, who had 
seen me in the company of Pierre, was avoiding me in the 
.slrcct. He felt embarrassed by meeting me. I had become a 
dangerous man to be friends with, as I was a friend of Western 
diplomats. 

Soon afterwards I became aware that my modest person 
aroused the interest of the AVH. Thank God, not to a great 
extent yet, but they tested me on the basis of their reasoning : 
“Who knows what he might be doing?” 

At a picnic, Pierre’s Hungarian girl-friend, Vivette, search- 
ing Pierre’s briefcase, found a miniature camera. I looked with 
interest at the small technical wonder, hardly bigger than a 
fingernail. But then my eyes met the staring green eyes of 
Vivette. “What is his reaction?” was the question of the AVH. 
I could read it in her eyes. “Is he interested in a camera that 
is so adaptable for illegal work? Will he ask questions? If he is 
thinking about illegal work, he will definitely be interested. 
And if those are his thoughts, he might know, see, or do some- 
thing that should be observed more closely.” This is the reason- 
ing of the AVH, and a very shrewd reasoning indeed. Vivette’s 
eyes, however, were too pretty and communicative. 

Absent-mindedly, I returned the small camera. I noticed 
disappointment in her beautiful eyes. Yet she was mistaken. I 
was already thinking in those terms. Everybody is, however, 
entitled to a lucky break. 

Despite the failure of the first check, the AVH was not 
satisfied. They tested me again two months later. In an antique 
bookshop at the Museum-Boulevard, a civilian young man in 
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a Ma<-k sult got into conversation with me. As we talked he 
asked me questions which sounded like characteristic pass- 
words, and was seemingly dissatisfied with my commonplace 
answers to them. Afterwards he browsed in different books, 
turning their pages, and in a moment when he was sure that 
wou o serve him, he put a small note into Dostoevsky’s 
Crime and Punishment, and put the book back to the shelf. Then 
he left the store. 

seemingly absent-minded manner I left the store, too. 
The Secret Pohce had baited me unsuccessfully. To understand 
the implications of the case, one has to know that people work- 
mg or t e underground would never know when they were 
beng observed and suspected. Suspicion, however, is like a con- 
tagious disease, which could be communicated to any person 
even by a single meeting in public. Therefore, membets of an 
illegal organization would try to avoid personal contact unless 
absolutely necessary. Then, contact i, established generally 
! '™f an unknown “third” who used a password as his 
1 ratification, and the information ends up often in the hands 
of a fourth or fifth peison. The meeting with the unknown 
agent would generally occur in a public place where they 
ma e eir acquaintance, acting like strangers. An antique 
bookshop would serve as such a meeting-place as everybody 
can visit it. The message can be put in a book, and then the 
second person can get possession of the information without 
even touching the dangerous note, simply by buying the book 
111 u lc ^ S ^P been deposited. 

Such was test devised by the AVH. Perhaps I would mistake 
'i, young man for a messenger, and through him the Secret 
" u c could comfortably join the suspected “organization” 

VI course, I did not mistake him for a messenger as at that 
•me I was not yet working illegally against the regime. When 
later I started to work for the underground, I gave up all my 
contacts to the Western diplomats in public. 


Two years passed without any further molestation from the 
AVH, and I thought that time had induced them to forget 
about me. Still, when I was arrested in 1953, I landed first at 
the French section of the dreaded Secret Police. At the first 
hearing they showed me many pictures showing me in the 
company of Pierre. Was it Vivette who took these pictures 
with a miniature camera, or somebody else, I do not know. 
“You really deceived us, you wretched rascal!” shouted the 
police officer. “After the camera and the antique shop tests we 
thought you were an innocent lamb!” That was the day I 
learned that the AVH never forgets. 

My file was slowly growing in the secret dossiers of the AVH. 
Everybody entering the gates of non-Communist legations was 
photographed from hidden lookouts. Still, they could not keep 
under constant observation all the Hungarians who had contact 
with Westerners. It was also impossible to control the friends of 
those who had contacts with non-Communist diplomats and 
guests. Even the tens of thousands of AVH detectives could not 
fulfil such an ambitious job. And though diplomats were for- 
bidden to travel outside of an eighteen-mile zone around the 
capital without special permission from the Foreign Office, 
they could still meet Hungarians even within the zone at places 
where, presumably, no secret police agents were present. Thus 
they could establish contact and spread what the AVH called 
the “Western contagion”. The AVH wanted to plaster these 
cracks in the Iron Curtain by using active methods, in contrast 
with the passive means of observation. 

They could not dictate to foreigners where to go ; therefore 
they tried to lure them. They arranged stores, restaurants, and 
night-clubs for this purpose. The foreigner was almost spoon-fed 
from the moment of his arrival ; he had to be made accustomed 
to certain places of business and pleasure where he could find an 
environment that would meet his taste and conform with his 
habits. Such places were not hard for the Secret Police to estab- 
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lish in a country where everything originating from the modem 
West was forbidden or persecuted. If a foreigner wanted to dine, 
shop, or enjoy himself, he could find all the places of business 
and residence to cater for him, thanks to the courtesy of the 
AVH. In those establishments his language was spoken, his 
music played, and the atmosphere was care-free in contrast to 
the tension-filled air of Communist dictatorship. While he was 
listening to the music of Irving Berlin, drinking French cham- 
pagne, and buying Chanel Cologne, he was not seeing the life 
of the average Hungarians. Furthermore, by restricting him to 
this narrow circle established by the AVH his life, his habits 
and his friends could be more readily observed. 

The freer atmosphere of these establishments also attracted 
some sections of the Hungarian public. It attracted them to hear 
what was forbidden everywhere else ; and was pleasant to see 
carefree people who could, whenever they wished, cross the 
magic curtain without the fear that engulfed the Hungarians 
themselves. And even the secret police could not write on the 
door of any public place of business in Budapest “Off limits to 
Hungarians”. But they did not even want to do so. For the 
continuation of a seemingly unobstructed traffic of people 
served a dual purpose for them. 

The basic dilemma of any dictatorship is the control of 
human emotions. How can the feelings of a person for or 
against a regime be known with certainty in a regime where 
fear compels them to keep their opinions to themselves? Ignor- 
ance of the real feelings of the people, however, may produce 
very uncomfortable surprises for any dictator. “We not only 
want to know about your actions, but also about your thoughts,” 
said the psychiatrist of the AVH to me later. 

Thus the c Pinacs” — or “Poppy” bar — was like a political 
prism. For nobody can lie for twenty-four hours a day, or play 
a stage-role for years. Eventually he will get tired and will 
show what he really thinks behind the cover of his openly- 


rx pressed opinions. A party secretary, or a feared Communist 
Itoss of a state factory, who spent their days denouncing 
Western tastes and mode of life, would go to the “Pinacs” in 
1 he evening. There they listened enthusiastically to the music, 
danced Western dances, and talked freely to the patrons, 
without knowing that everybody, from the doorman to the 
waiters and cab-drivers who took them home and noted their 
addresses, worked at the “Pinacs” for the AVH. They were 
unaware that a new paragraph was added to their secret files, 
and could not understand that they were fired two weeks later 
from their positions. 

The reason was that the AVH now knew that they were just 
playing a role. They still wanted to feel free for an evening, 
so they could not be really good party men. 

The little bar on the Aranykez Street became a controlled, 
a deliberately planned crack in the Iron Curtain, the meeting 
place of two worlds. Poor Hungarians danced in the restless 
atmosphere before the eyes of the AVH agents without being 
aware of it. How they wanted to drink a little from the magic 
drink of freedom, and to glance at its lights at least from a 
distance. 

Glancing around in the “Pinacs” bar I could not help but 
remember the summer vacations of my childhood. In the even- 
ing at the little cottage on Lake Balaton a large petrol lamp was 
lit in the porch. The wire net below the lamp was full of dead 
butterflies, yet new butterflies were still swirling around the 
glittering flame. They came from the darkness to the light. 
They must have been aware of the fate of the others and still 
they were coming. They seemed to be magnetically attracted 
to the flame, to its magic light and warmth. Swirling around 
they approached the flame closer and closer until the heat 
tired them and they fell into the flame, like the others 
before. 
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How many young men and women who were steady patrons 
of the “Pinacs” have disappeared under suspicious circum- 
stances. ... I saw many of them when they first came in with 
a Western escort. With carefree laughter they enjoyed the air 
of prosperity and freedom that was natural to their Western 
friend, whether a diplomat or journalist, the courtesy of the 
waiters, and the lively beat of the music. 

Most of them were well-mannered young girls who were 
unaware of the glances of pity exchanged by some patrons when 
they entered. Life seemed beautiful to them. As if there could 
be no terror outside of the entrance. In the street was parked 
the car with the “C.D.” diplomatic licence, and who cared 
about tomorrow. . . . 

As long as the Western “boy-friend” was stationed on 
Hungarian soil, the girl was not molested. “Why make the 
Western diplomat turn against us? He will find another girl 
and it takes two more weeks to find the necessary data on her,” 
the chief investigator told me after my arrest. The “boy-friend” 
was usually recalled in a short while, as Hungary was a frontier 
post for Westerners where their stay was never long. After his 
recall the girl faced two possibilities. Either she agreed to work 
for AVH or she disappeared, and ended up after suffering 
torture in the concentration camp of Kistarcsa. This happened 
to Countess Margit, who was the lady bartender of the “Pinacs” 
and who declined to work for the AVH. She reappeared only 
xn x 953 when the camps were dissolved. 

Did these young girls and boys know about these sinister 
prospects? Possibly, yes. Once a young man of the age of 
eighteen or nineteen came to the bar with scintillating eyes 
like those of a heroin addict. “My friend there at the table is a 
member of the AVH. He wants to know who are those people 
at the table. I would recommend you to tell me . . .” he asked 
the lady bartender with a stammering voice. 

“Go back to your table, little fellow,” answered Mercedes, 
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smilingly, “don’t play with fire. It is not for children.” The lad 
blushed and returned to his table in shame. 

What was his purpose? He was a young man who wanted a 
share in that unlimited, irresponsible power for which tens of 
thousands sold their souls to the Communist devil. 

People were aware that they were being watched. Half- 
drunk, with or without good reason they showed their identi- 
fication card : “I am an honest worker,” they said reassuringly, 
“as you, too, can see. But we, too, can go to a bar, not only the 
‘gentlemen’,” and looked at each other suspiciously. 

I had the opportunity of observing a young American 
diplomat several times. Sitting at the bar he ordered two drinks. 

( )ne for the lady bartender, one for himself. He paid for it 
before taking a sip. As soon as she filled in the glasses, he 
exchanged them in a seemingly absent-minded manner, and 
drank from the glass originally in front of her. During his stay 
Ik* always repeated this procedure with the possible variation 
I hat he might exchange the glasses once more. He was stiff- 
mannered, lackadaisical, and refused to accept cigarettes. He 
was afraid of provocation, of any trouble. 

Why did he then come at all? Why did the others come? 
Why did I go myself? Why do butterflies swirl around the 
flame? 

The world of Westerners was still half-closed to the AVH. 
I'br the former enjoyed diplomatic immunity. The secret police 
could not enter their homes, to direct their actions and pro- 
grammes, to guide their thoughts, to know their emotions, 
unless . . . unless their agents could establish a human relation- 
si i ip with them. And the most powerful and inclusive of all 
human relationships is love. 

She was a stunningly beautiful blonde, nineteen years old, 
with smiling lips and large blue eyes. I do not know her original 
name. “The actress Zsizsi” was a name attached to her only 
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later. She worked in one of the small taverns at the Lenin 
Boulevard. She was discovered by the Military Attache of the 
American Legation, a young man himself. Zsizsi spoke a few 
words only of English, but the language of love is international. 
They liked each other, fell in love, and their relationship 
became steady. She encountered desperate opposition from her 
parents to her affair, moved away from home. With her “boy- 
friend” paying her rent, they could soon be seen together 
everywhere. 

Of course, the AVH took notice of such an “interesting 
subject”. A girl who is in steady, intimate contact with a most 
important member of the major Western Legation was con- 
sidered to be a fountain-head of information. And Zsizsi made 
her career. She was soon promoted to lady bartender in the 
famous night-club of Hotel Duna which was reserved largely 
for foreigners. On the surface nothing has changed. The 
relationship lasted for two years. Then the attache was recalled 
and replaced by a man of fifty, with wife and children. Those 
who knew the situation were expecting further “complications”. 
But nothing happened. Zsizsi kept her job as bartender, and 
got accustomed to sassy cars, beautiful dresses, and American 
cigarettes. After the attache came a second foreigner, a third, 
a fourth. . . . She became a specialist in Western men. 

Three years later, in the Collecting Prison (Gyuitefeghaz) I 
met Stephen Izsak. He was charged with espionage, sentenced 
to death, but his sentence was finally commuted to life im- 
prisonment. Three times before commuting his sentence AVH 
gaolers took him to the gallows and the noose was put on his 
neck, but in the last minute the execution was delayed on 
higher orders. Before his arrest, this young man worked for the 
American Legation, in the office of the military attache. Once 
Zsizsi took to the attache’s home some insignificant papers 
which he left on a desk ; the attache put them into his safe in 
his apartment. 
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A 1 1 r r his arrest a year later, over a period of three weeks, the 
A V 1 1 lorturers beat him daily into unconsciousness with rubber 
hum (icons. The question put to him was: “What espionage 
iliti.t did you submit in the file which you gave to the attach^ 
mi 1 bill June, 1951, 6.45 p.m. and which the latter put imme- 
diately into his safe?” At that time there were only three 
)m iummn in the room. The attache, Izsak, and Zsizsi, the blue- 
t\vil lady bartender of the Duna Hotel. 

I was witness to a conversation on the terrace of the Lukacs 
swimming pool in the summer of 1951. 

Nrxl to me, on the sandy beach, a young woman, in a 
piovoeative swimming suit, was basking in the sun. I knew her 
by Might; she was a night-club dancer who was often seen in 
i nmpaiiy with a French journalist. 

Around 1.30 p.m. a small, black-haired man appeared at the 
Matt way leading to the pool. He was Attila Ajtonyi, the 
I hmgarian reporter of a Swiss and an Italian sports paper, one 
old ic most dangerous agents of the AVH. He moved awkwardly 
mm (hr result of an attack of polio. 

With his paralysed leg he limped slowly to the beach and 
lay down next to the woman, pushing her aside. He preferred 
u 1 ii to notice the obviously embarrassing surprise of the woman, 
and opening some Western newspapers long forbidden in 
Hungary, began reading them. Later some words reached my 
1 ais. As the conversation appeared to be interesting, I acted as 
il I were asleep. 

"Let me alone. I do not want to get involved in such 
dungs ...” I heard the desperate voice of the girl. 

"Well, well. There are things you can do, but you cannot 
mi op doing them. It is better if you do not try to play the 
innocent.” 

' 1 1 did not start doing anything. And I do not want to listen 
io you and to your dirty friends.” 
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All right. As a punishment for such an answer you will 
conic up to my house tonight, after the show. It is just about 
time. Ihcrc we can talk under more pleasant circumstances.” 

With sad features and tear-filled eyes the woman was rising 
from the sand beach. I almost made a fatal mistake. Feeling a 
great pity for her, I wanted to swim to her when she re-entered 
the pool and tell her something reassuring. Luckily, however, 
I had second thoughts. When I left the pool, I saw her entering 
Ajtonyi’s car. Poor little butterfly, what else could she have 
done? She was in the hands of a merciless oppressor, just as we 
all were. 

There were many things the little dancer escaped that after- 
noon. When I became the orderly of the gaol hospital, I had the 
opportunity of looking at the medical charts of those who under- 
went AVH treatment before entering the hospital. How this 
was possible, I will tell you later. I can state that young women 
especially were tortured with perverse sadism. Naked, they had 
to stand for days in ice-cold water, and as a result fell sick with 
inflammation of the ovaries. Their genital organs were often 
burned with glowing bulbs and, as a consequence, going to the 
toilet caused them unspeakable pain. The soles of their feet, 
thighs and buttocks were swollen as a result of beatings with 
rubber truncheons. Some of the women were thrown into the 
air by four torturers, who grabbed them by their legs and arms 
so that they landed on their backs, causing themselves internal 
injuries. ... It was still better in Ajtonyi’s car. 

Those who broke down and informed for the AVH were not 
respected either. The professional investigators of military 
rank felt contempt for those who betrayed their friends. And 
dishonesty in life cannot be practised without consequences. In 
the beginning, the AVH was careful, for practical reasons, to 
protect the informer from discovery, as it would have under- 
mined his or her usefulness. At the trials of their victims they 
did not even appear as witnesses. The first task given to the 
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Informer seemed very easy, and the choice between torture on 

I lu one hand, and of a few naive questions and the display of 
mi ioNily and flirting on the other hand, seemed to be so simple. 
\Yi whoever has eaten from the “Tree of Wisdom” could no 
lunger return to normal life. Those who were given a glance 
behind the veil, and saw the living hell, had no chance to 
Im < nine ordinary people again, for they might deliberately or 
InudveiTently talk. The signature on the document in which the 
Inlormer accepted his first task from the AVH was for life. 

I I Homebody attempted to escape, he was subject to heavy 
|imiishrncnt. I knew a fellow-prisoner, Laszlo Placsintar, 
loimer major of the gendarmerie who escaped from Hungary 
rtllrr signing up for AVH. He was in hiding for two years, but 
(he AVH found him, brought him back, and he was sentenced 
In irn years 5 imprisonment on the grounds of “violating state 
*n rets”. 

'Ihc first victim of the informer was followed by the second, 

I lie l lard, etc. . . . The AVH became increasingly demanding 
null was less and less concerned about the anonymity of the 
luli inner vis-a-vis his victims. As time went on the atmosphere 
urn rounding the informer became more and more icy. Friends 
mi (I acquaintances on the street turned away from him, con- 
versations abruptly stopped as he entered the room, and 
receivers were hung up in his presence. As always in life his 
nrc.ret was found out. With the number of unsuspecting victims 
decreasing, they had difficulties in finding “suitable material”. 
Their methods became rougher, more desperate, and they 
became increasingly small-time agents provocateur . And their 
nervous moves only confused the net that the AVH spun 
.uound them. They moved like flies in a cobweb. More and 
more they were excluded from the world of honest people, and 
I heir usefulness for AVH declined. At the same time, however, 
l heir “dangerous” knowledge increased steadily. They saw and 
Inward too much. 
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Perhaps this was the fatal end of head waiter Erdos, too. 
Was the murder the method of the AVH in order to rid itself 
from a man who knew too much? Did he commit a grave 
error and was he stabbed to death as a punishment? Was he 

slain out of revenge by one of his victims, or their relatives? 
I do not know. 

What was the compensation for this kind of life? Almost 
none. Even financially they were hardly recompensed. There 
was no need for it as far as the AVH was concerned. They 
were too much in its hand ; they simply had to do as they were 
told. The unbalanced psychological state of mind, the restless, 
nervous mode of life all cost money. It was hard to renounce a 
life of plenty to which the young informer became accustomed. 
Furthermore, these miserable characters knew that their luck 
would soon decline, and wanted, while they could, to enjoy life 
to its fullest extent. Thus they steadily lost their moral balance 
in the strangling palm of the AVH. 

This was the reason for the famously beautiful Zsizsi accept- 
ing “calls” from unknown men for $4 a night, in case she had 
no money for the next day. One young red-head, another 
Western specialist of the AVH, even stole the golden pocket- 
watch of a Scandinavian businessman with whom she spent 
three days in the Hotel Duna. 

Slowly the informers arrived at the abyss. It could be figured 
with mathematical precision, that at one point they would 
become useless for the secret police. Then they could not be 
left loose because of the information they had acquired. Within 
a year, or two, they ended in the same place where the others 
did, when they said “No”. On the basis of some alleged 
“crimes” they were put into a gaol or a concentration camp- 
after humiliation and torture — and even there everybody felt 
only contempt for them. They bought one or two years at the 
price of dishonesty, conscience, contempt, and treachery. One 
or two restless, glittering years. Was it worth it? Definitely, no. 
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I tut 1 reminded of the saying of my friend and illegal co- 
uuikrr: “If you are being asked to confess, remember, to 
I'm nine a traitor is the worst business in the world. You 
l.Hvr everything to them, without receiving anything in re- 
1 11 1 m . " 

I line is no need to explain in detail the reasons for my 
si. 11 ting active resistance work against the Communist regime. 
One of my friends asserted correctly in 195 1 : “In Hungary, 
you can live honestly only in two ways. Either by resisting the 
Omiimunist tyranny, and sabotaging its machinery, or by 
living in a gaol. 5 ’ For everything was in the hands of the Com- 
munists. The major plants, press, film industry as well as the 
mull business enterprises, and the workshops. They were all 
"\vned by the State. Everybody received his pay cheque from 

I lie Communists, and to be on the payroll one needed to do 
more than just work. It was compulsory to take the initiative 

I I I lie party seminars, discussion groups, and meetings, where 
l lie employee had to praise the Soviet Union and the oppress- 
ing regime. At these times, when the name of Stalin was 
nicnlioned, everybody had to stand up and clap his hands 
ihythmically for five minutes, shouting “Long live Stalin”. 
The duration of the applause was determined according to the 
importance of the Communist leader in the hierarchy. Rakosi 
was supposed to get applause for three minutes. 

However, people had to live and earn money. With our 
work we had to support and strengthen the evil, immoral 
forces in power. As a young Hungarian poet wrote in those 
years (of course, the poem could not be published) : “In whose 
hands is the work? You can work for their benefit, or liberate 
yourself by self-destruction.” 

The depressing effect of this demonic duality caused many 
lo resist by physical or intellectual means, to try to destroy 
the seemingly solid foundations of the regime. 
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How did our work of resistance start? In the darkest hours 
of oppression a few young intellectuals found each other. 
None of us was accepted at the universities because of our 
social origins, and political views. All of us were cut off from 
a better future, as well as from the intellectual movements of 
the West. We were not permitted to express our opinions or 
accomplish anything intellectually constructive. We were com- 
pelled to accept primitive physical work for starvation wages, 
though we were Gymnasium graduates. (The average wage 
was 800 forint, the equivalent of £6 a month, and even a 
pair of shoes cost us around 400 forint.) 

Having had some literary talent, I worked for a short 
period on the literary desk of the Hungarian radio. I wrote 
some radio plays based on the novels of Steinbeck, Gorki, and 
Maupassant. My next assignment was along Communist lines. 

I was to explain that the workers in Hungary were living eighty 
per cent better than in the United States, though I knew that 
they were living in poverty and misery. Furthermore, I had 
to praise the peace policy of the Soviet Union when I knew 
that she was preparing for war. How could I have done it? 
How could I have breathed the living soul of art into something 
that was dead? And they demanded specifically that the 
writer should take sides, and compromise himself by parroting 
their lies. I failed to write the programme to their liking, and 
in three days I was fired from the radio. 

The average man turned silent and tried to make peace or 
ignore the regime as much as possible. What else could they 
do? They had families, often two to three children to support. 
Some fearless people were needed, however, in order to encour- 
age those who were frustrated and depressed. The latter had 
to know that there were still forces at work in Hungary who 
would dare to speak, to see signs of their existence in the 
silence enforced by terror. Whose task was it to form the 
vanguard of resistance, if not single young men? We remem- 
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|»r ml the great Hungarian poet : “Silence is a sign of collabora- 
lion, if you are among robbers . 55 

( )ur work consisted largely of the production and distribu- 
tion of leaflets and other information material of intellectual 
1 on lent. Many of them were sent by mail to prominent 
( lommunist and non-Communist personalities carrying the seal 
nl* I lie “National Resistance Movement 55 . We produced the 
nr.\ils from zinc plates by the process of corrosion. (Around 
1 qrj i in order to obtain a rubber stamp from a shop it was 
necessary to have permission from the Ministry of Interior. 
Violators of the order were punished with prisonment of up 
to live years.) We wanted them to feel that there existed in 
Hungary a second force, too, which observed them, and before 
which, one day, they might have to justify their present be- 
haviour. For the non-Communist the message was meant to 
be: “You are not alone ! 55 

bet me describe two of our experiences from the many: 

Wc distributed leaflets for the May Day parade in 1952* 
We produced the letters N.E.M. from a rubber stencil pressed 
to a rubber ink pad. In Hungarian, the three letters meant 
“No 55 , but if periods were put between the words, it could be 
read as the initials of a Hungarian National Resistance Move- 
ment, whose name was familiar to the people and was popu- 
larized by Western radio stations. 

The leaflets were put in a box which had a trigger mechan- 
ism releasing the leaflets. This mechanism, my own invention, 
consisted of an alarm clock at the bottom of the box, and a 
wooden stick which held the door of the box closed. When 
the alarm clock started to ring, a string attached to the ringer 
was wound up automatically. The string was also attached to 
the stick which was thus removed from the door. The latter 
fell, and with the bottom of the box removed, the leaflets inside 
were released by their own weight. 

Knots were tied to the top of the box, and the boxes were 
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thus fastened on the walls of certain apartment houses on 
30th April, before the gates were closed. We were looking 
for stairway windows in houses which were located on the 
squares and avenues through which the parade was to pass. 
We walked up the stairs, and in an unguarded moment we 
had always found something outside the window to which 
to fasten our boxes. As they were too big, we always carried 
them in suitcases in order not to arouse suspicion. 

Next morning the alarm clocks rang at the time when the 
crowd was assembling, and among the many Hungarians 
ordered to demonstrate for Communism fell leaflets by the 
hundred containing only a word : N.E.M. 

During the national elections of 1953, we were also dis- 
tributing leaflets written on my typewriter. (The punishment 
for possessing an unlicensed mimeographing or varitype- 
machine was ten years of imprisonment. The machines could 
be bought by State enterprises only, and the AVH was given 
a copy of the text produced by the machine through the 
purchaser of the machine.) 

The text of the leaflets was : 

“The National Resistance Movement was informed that 
many honest Hungarians would like to tear up their ballot 
forms, thereby expressing their opposition to the one-party 
system and to protest against oppression. By this means 
they want to register their vote as NO at the elections. The 
National Resistance Movement requests you not to do so. 

“In this regime, the aim of the election is not to register 
openly the political opinion of the voters. Rakosi and his 
company would be most surprised if the ballots would bear 
out his prediction of the 99*4 per cent election results. 

“Their aim by holding elections is a very different one. 
The greatest problem of any dictatorship is to estimate the 
mood of the people. They are not sure about the existence 
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unci extent of resistance, and of the effectiveness of the work 
done by the oppressive organs. In order to acquire reliable 
statistics about the number of courageous people who still 
vole no they are holding elections. If there are not a ew m 
, given city or district, they will regard the work of AVH 
and the Party Councils in that area as exemplary, il the 
percentage is high, they will immediately sharpen their 
oppressive measures, for they will not tolerate this extent of 

resistance. 

“ Do not give them these important statistical data . 

“Our motto at the 1953 elections: Vote for the Popular 

' "“Please destroy this leaflet. Try to persuade your friends 

along the lines of our reasoning. 

(Seal) 

The National Resistance Movement. 

The leaflets were sent by mail to thousands of people from 

all walks of life. * n. 

We accomplished two objectives by our move. Besides in - 
,-ncing a fraction of the voting population, we had also confuse 
tlie AVH plan of the elections. For, indeed, there were some 
who believed that the leaflets were meant to be P^° vocatl ° n 
by the AVH and turned them in to the police. T e , 

however, could not estimate the number of leaflets whic 
were not turned in, nor with certainty the number of people 
influenced in their voting by these leaflets. Thus, t estatis ica 
reliability of the elections was seriously undermine , t oug 
the elections were staged by major financial expenditures on 

the side of the government. 

Of course, the typewriter on which the stenci was cu , 
was thrown into the River Danube from the Cham bridge, 
as its letters could have betrayed us as easily as if the 

, j r at _ _ rt'U.TO'iro lArmrtm HI 
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rubber gloves in order not to leave any fingerprints. When 
we went to buy stamps and envelopes we wore different clothes 
and camouflaged our appearances as much as feasible As 

tra'V?, 8 WCre thC ° nIy traCC WC WCre leavin S’ 1 had often 
travehed t° cities m the provinces in order to buy them. The 

mailing list was composed of names which could be copied 

rom publicly available sources, mostly official publications. 

And after leaving the boxes on the windowsills, we went to 

inacs . or other night clubs which were under AVH 

observation, in order to provide an alibi. 

i AS J° n f aS WC W ° rked am ° ng ourselves > we experienced no 
tE° U C ’j C WCre fnends wh o had met frequently. There are 
thousands of such little circles in the capital, and no suspicion 

was aroused. We were careful to avoid boisterous behaviour 
y going too often to public places of entertainment. We were 
also avoiding “dangerous” contacts and had not spent any 
more money than we had earned. 

Here I want to deny the Communist allegation that resistance 
in Hungary is being financed by foreign powers, especially the 
m e tales. We had no such financial support, and instead 
of making profit, we actually used up our savings for buying 
stamps and envelopes. Not to speak of losing my typewriter 
Later, when I gave some news material to an American 
News Service, it was purely journalistic work. I did not receive 
any payment, as this could have implicated me dangerously 

by thelvH^T CaS£S ’ WMch C0UM DOt be detectcd 

by the AVH There were only cases which were not worth the 

effort needed to investigate them closely. If the AVH, with 
i s a -powerful and all-embracing investigation apparatus con- 
siders the case important enough to warrant the employment 
of hundreds of agents and informers for several months the 
investigation will be successful, for the comparison of details 
trom the many sources cannot fail for long. 

My case was regarded as worthwhile. I am not sure wha t 
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ilir first suspicion pointing towards me could have been. Was 
ii dial my name was taken down by the AVH at the death 
n| head waiter Erdos? My “heritage 55 that I brought with 
11 M * from my “innocent 55 period? That is, my acquaintance 
with Pierre? Or were their suspicions aroused by my working 
Inr a Western news agency, in which I was bound to meet 
with foreigners, even if only occasionally? Unearthing all 
1 lues, the AVH finally came to my modest person. In a Com- 
munist country where the police were in control of secret 
files describing the living conditions of an individual, the work 
< if the investigator is made easy. They can try to collect new 
material and to investigate the suspected individual from all 
angles. On the basis of the files they can easily eliminate many 
of the suspects. The circle then narrows, and the remaining 
li-w suspects can be kept under close surveillance. Psychology 
ran also provide clues. Everybody is attracted to or interested 
in persons and things which fit in with his thoughts. They 
were right in suspecting me during my friendship with Pierre. 
A man who dared to show himself in the company of a Western 
diplomat in 1951 at Budapest, was likely to arrive at a point 
where he would become an “interesting subject 55 , for the secret 
police. 

Thus they decided to keep me under constant surveillance. 
Instead of periodical checks, they sent a person to observe me 
constantly. “To build somebody in the organization 55 as the 
AVH jargon had it. 

Eve . 

Her head reminded me of the face of Pharaoh’s daughter 
which was painted on Egyptian tombs. It was almost too fine 
and sensitively built, with a fragile neck. She had green eyes 
of dark, full radiance, somewhat slanted, a round forehead, 
a blunt nose, bright lips, and an oval, triangular-shaped face. 
She parted her hair in the middle, with curls reaching her neck 
on the side, giving a slightly childish appearance to her face. 
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Because of her fine, fragile shape, and small arms and legs, 
my artist friends often asked for my permission to paint her. 
She was one to whom an old Hungarian saying might refer: 
“She was created by God in a minute of His good mood.” 

She was proud of her beauty. This was probably the reason 
for her weakness in the face of threats to ruin her beauty. 
She tried to escape to the West with her fiance just eight 
months before we had met. The border-guards arrested her, 
and she was sent to the AVH centre at Fo Street. She was a 
beautiful and intelligent girl, who had her Gymnasium gradua- 
tion recently, and the AVH judged her to be useful for its 
purpose. She was offered a very light sentence instead of the com- 
pulsory five years if she would agree to inform for the AVH. 
She refused. Then she was beaten three times by rubber coshes, 
but they had not caused any permanent damage. For two 
weeks her case was suspended. Even those torturers were loath 
to ruin such a beautiful creation of God. After a fortnight 
she was taken from her cell to the interrogation room in the 
night, her clothes were tom off, and four investigating officers 
raped her in quick succession. While still in a semi-conscious 
state, she was shown all the torturing devices awaiting her. 
Horror-stricken, she signed the document. After spending 
three months in prison she was released. She went back to 
live with her parents who were unaware of her new assign- 
ment. The AVH got her a job in a state factory as a typist 
where she had to observe the chief engineer. Her first more 
important assignment was, however, my case. 

We met at a party. This ruse was demanded by the AVH, 
in order not to arouse the suspicion of the victim by forcing 
him to get acquainted with the agent. They learned that I 
was regularly going to a party given by one of her former 
school-mates every second Thursday. She had to renew her 
friendship with the hostess under some pretext, and get herself 
diplomatically invited to the parties. 
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On that fateful evening, she was already sitting in the room 
wl,rn 1 entered. She sat in the corner close to a table-lamp, 
with the setter dog belonging to the host in her lap. She was 
Hiirmunded by almost all the men attending the party. 

I ler great beauty impressed me immediately. At the intro- 
duction, her green eyes met mine, she moved aside and gave 
me a seat on the couch next to herself. I was in a good mood 
that evening. Smiling and laughing, I began to flirt with her. 

I could feel her eyes following me often, even when I was not 
talking to her. The only thing that disturbed me : why did her 
glance drop and the expression of her eyes get confused if I returned 
her glance? When she first met me, she told me later, she was 
surprised at my youth in view of the serious charges against me. 

Later, she had no more chance to observe me from a distance. 

I sat at her side steadily. She was well-educated, liked music 
and poetry just like I did. Our conversation became more and 
more involved, and we had hardly noticed that most of the 
guests were leaving. These were hours where none of us was 
time-conscious, a rarity in life, indeed . . . hours during whic 
two persons realize they need each other. Her naturally refined 
personality fascinated me. Perhaps for a few fleeting moments 
even she had forgotten the reason for our acquaintance. When 
we were leaving, one of the Communist actors offered her a ride. 
Stepping close to me she declined: “Thanks, I’d rather walk a 
little.” From that moment, I knew that she was mine. 

It was understood that we would not go home at once. We 
went to the “Anna” night club, danced, conversed, and the 
hours were passing by. I told her that I was just a poor, unskilled 
labourer, and if she wanted to join me I could not give her any 
of the luxuries of life. She looked at me and turned her head, 
smilingly. The sunlight of the dawn already shone through the 
painted windows of the bar. 

“On such a brilliant morning one should not go to bed, but 
to the Gellert-Hill,” she suggested. 
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“What would prevent us from going there?” I answered. 

We took a taxicab and left for Gellert-Hill. We laughed and 
played like children, enjoying each other, and the shadows 
disappeared for a few hours. 

Half an hour later, in the morning sun, we looked at Buda- 
pest. In the calm quietness, I turned her head towards mine. 
Without any argument, she offered her lips. 

On the way home, on the street-car, we already talked like 
two people who had known each other for years. “Here I live, 
little Lajos.” She showed me the house. “It is best for you to 
get off at the next street and to cross the square.” It was self- 
evident that I would visit her often. When I asked her to come 
with me for a three-day week-end, she accepted. 

‘‘When do we start, little Lajos?” she asked. 

Today, at noon. With an aeroplane.” 

She was no longer working at that time because of her 
assignment. I, in turn, terminated my job as an unskilled 
labourer the following morning; drew my last wages, sold my 
second suit in order to raise money. We were both in a 
hurry. We wanted to enjoy the beauty of life greedily. We 
felt that we had reason to be impatient. 

To me, the three days in the tourist cabin at Domotorkanu, 
in the Mecsek Mountains, could never be erased from my 
memory. The cabin was situated at an altitude of 1,900 feet, 
at the top of the mountain. In front of it, on the hill terrace' 
there was a small inn with simple tables and chairs. The pine- 
covered ground floor was equipped as a dining-room, and 
serpentine wood stairs led to the higher floors, where the rooms 
for tourists were located. There were tulips in the windows, 
from where the view showed us magnificent high mountains 
m tbe bIue of the morning. Furniture consisted of a small 
wash-tub, a cupboard, chairs, a night-table, twin iron beds 
close to each other. 

During the first night, we slept like brother and sister. In 
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(he evening she kissed me tenderly, and then turned to the 
rmlc. There was so much fineness in her personality that I 
I Hi I would have to abide by her decision. Perhaps, I dimly 
realized the memories of terrible experiences she had to 
struggle with. At dusk, the next day, in the same room, on 
(lie same iron bed, she surrendered herself to me. She offered 
herself like a woman offers a full fruit basket to a man she 
loves. With care and understanding. 

She never asked anything of me in return. Below us the 
accordion played, and laughing and loud conversation could 
be heard in the calm of the room. And from the small 
window, the star-filled sky looked at us, and the night 
fell. 

In the night, lying next to each other, I had asked her: 
Would she come with me if I ever left Hungary? She answered 
calmly: “With you, anywhere.” 

How short are three days; we had to return to Budapest, 
and face the realities of life. We met every day. Yet the tension 
between us was growing. Our conversation bogged down more 
and more, and we became increasingly gloomy. My problem 
was hesitation. I was undecided whether to bind her fate to 
me, as I was working illegally. In her, fear was fighting a 
raging battle with honesty and love. She had to write reports 
about me, and more and more she suspected the true nature 
of my activities, which she would have to report ultimately. 
Furthermore, she was aware that if she deceived the AVH by 
not reporting her observations, they would learn about the 
truth ultimately, and she would be savagely punished. Still, 
she could not live with me in a manner betraying me every 
hour of the day, for she loved me. 

Finally, one day, I decided to tell her certain things. My 
earlier silence was not due to any doubts in her trustworthiness, 
but was based on my reluctance not to put such a heavy 

burden as knowledge of “treasonable” activities on her 
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shoulders. Yet on that Wednesday I hinted to her the dangerous 
path I was following, and the menace she would face if she 
were to stay with me. I told things which nobody knew besides 
my co-workers. I told it to the worst person, to an agent oi 
the AVH, and yet my trust was not abused. 

What wonderful power has trust and love ! It is stronger 
than fear and hatred. It works miracles. It brought to the 
surface from the depths of the soul of this intimidated, horribly 
threatened girl, the virtues of sincerity, trustfulness and honour 
which alone can redeem the soul after such gruesome experi- 
ences. 

While I was talking, she looked at the table with scintillating 
eyes that finally released a stream of restrained warm tears. 
When I finished, she had put her arms around my neck, her 
head on my shoulder and with a weeping voice that shook her 
body, she stammered full of fear: cc You told these things to 
the wrong person, little Lajos. To the worst one. Don’t condemn 
me, I am also an informer for the AVH.” 

I showed no surprise, just stroked her head gently. She 
continued stammering: “I know that they will find out if I 
deceive them. They will torture me to death. You don’t know 
what they can do to a person. But how can I spy on you, how 
can I tell them all your movements when you have trusted 
me? And loved me?” 

From that day on, we wrote together her reports about me. 
We were careful not to make them devoid of interesting 
information, and made them sound suspicious without con- 
taining anything particularly dangerous. It was a work of art, 
demanding literary talent. We had to breathe life into the 
dead material and to render the imaginary real. 

We lived so for almost a year. We never knew when they 
would send somebody to check on Eve. Or not knowing when 
they would consider the present material sufficient to make the 
arrest. The reader, living in the Free World may ask: “Is 
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lit* (MiMsiblc on such terms?” Yes, it is. Essentially everybody 
Ih Inm I the Iron Curtain lives this way. 

i H course, we looked for an escape route, and began to 
pl.m our (light to Austria. 

I'iom the stories told by Eve during these eleven months, 

I kid gained an understanding of the work and methods of 
i he A VII. I grew familiar with their tactics borrowed from the 
lil'll and could establish a mental picture of this organization 
dial was a state within the state. Through its 30,000 members, 
who enjoyed extraordinary privileges, it controlled state and 
aimy alike. For every battalion of the armed forces, too, had 
ll« political officer who was a member of AVH. The secretaries 
and assistants to the members of the cabinet, too, were recruited 
I mt u its ranks, and had the power to arrest their chiefs, if 
necessary . The AVH owed no accounting to any organ of 
I hr state, and there was no government authority to which 
U would have had to justify its actions. It dominated the 
i ountry, acting on direct instructions from the Soviet Union. 

( )nly during the first period of my interrogation did I see 
Kvc. I was sitting on a chair across the table opposite the 
investigator. 

He shouted at me, without any forewarning: “Stand up, 
you pig! Where do you think you are? In a club?” 

I stood up. In the meantime he left the room and a second 
Investigator entered. 

“How do you dare to stand up! I told you to remain 
Heated.” 

As I started to sit down, he kicked the chair away and I 
fell to the floor. In this moment the door was opened. They 
threw Eve into the room. 

“Do you know this woman?” 

“Yes.” 

“What is her name?” 

“Eve X . . ” 
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The door closed again and she was dragged away. In my 
surprise I could hardly look at her. The picture of her pale 
cheeks and the horrified glance of her eyes, however, I can 
still see vividly before my eyes even today. She saw me for 
the last time. On the floor, thinking perhaps that I was knocked 
down by a blow. 

Afterwards, I received another message from her. About a 
month later, during a period when they tried to persuade 
me to confess by using special favours and alleged goodwill 
as inducements, they permitted me to read some books. On 
the last page of my favourite book, Destoevsky’s Crime and 
Punishment , I discovered words in Hungarian punctured into 
the page, probably by a needle : “My dear little Lajos, I 
love you.” The letters could be seen only if held directly 
against the light. 

Thus she had not regretted her choice of sincerity and the 
narrow path. She left the delivery of the message to chance, 
like letters in a bottle are thrown into the sea in care of the 
waves. The strength of goodness again achieved victory over 
the forces of evil, and redeemed a desperate soul. 

This was her last message. Never again have our paths 
crossed. She was not present at my trial. Later, during the 
revolution, I had asked a gaol guard from the Fo Street centre, 
who was transferred to the Collecting Prison and had become 
a prisoner of the freedom-fighters, about her. The guard 
remembered her. After eight months of tortures, she was 
sentenced to death on the charges of treason and disloyalty, 
and was hanged. 

Since 1949, giant buildings have been erected in Hungary 
for the Statistical Office. At Budapest alone six buildings were 
allotted to the statisticians. Why were Communist leaders 
interested so much in statistical data? 

The explanation is, that in the last analysis, the work of 
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A VII was based on them. The small numbers could be 
,iiMiiK<‘d into rows, and the rows added up and compared 
will, cadi other. The end result was a clear picture of the 
vvnik, financial status, employment, entertainment, and love 
life of every resident of the country. To a certain extent, even 
ll.eir thoughts could be deciphered from the data. The Com- 
munists were interested in every detail, on the basis that it 
h better for a hundred innocents to be gaoled than for one 
person to evade Communist “justice”. Thus, they had to 
i beck on every citizen. 

I low was such a procedure permissible? 

In order to explain the story to an adult in a free country, 

, erlain essentially different features of life in a free, democratic 
world, as contrasted to Communist dictatorship, will have to 
lie distinguished. 

first, the registration notice. In Hungary, if a person moves 
into a house, he has to file a notice with the police bearing 
I lie signature of the janitor and the house or block warden. 
The notice will have to include his old and new address. 
The house or block wardens and the janitors were the first 
stations of observation. They had to know every major change 
in the life of the resident, e.g. when he leaves home, who 
visits him and how often, what kind of family life he leads, 
etc,. ... For it is sufficient to look day-by-day at the garbage 
cans, and search for chicken-bones, liquor bottles, sardine cans 
and potato peelings to have a picture of the life behind the 
curtained doors. Thus the good Communist (as it was fashion- 
able at one time) may have gone to his job in an old suit full 
,,f patches, but his real status would have been denounced by 
the janitor who saw him leave for a dinner or night-club in 
an ordered taxi wearing a dinner jacket. 

In all official matters a resident had to produce the signature 
or the house warden and the janitor as the first step. If the 
department where he applied for a job was interested in the 
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reliability of the applicant, they, as well as the AVH, went 
to the janitor and the house warden for information. 

People were also classified according to the amount of their 
incomes. Every place of employment was in the hands of the 
state and whoever stayed out of work for more than seven 
days was arrested as a dangerous “idler” or “work-evader” 
and sentenced to a year in jail. Only mothers with small 
children, and some special cases where the person could both 
show good reason for not working and that she was properly 
taken care of, were excepted. 

It was only necessary to look at his payroll in order to find 
out the amount of wages earned, and to determine how much 
the person could spend. If his spending exceeded the set 
limit, they soon learned about it, and suspicion was aroused. 
“Where does he get the money?” They checked the source 
of “illegal” earnings, and the person soon encountered serious 
trouble. 

The reader should not imagine that these people who were 
investigated were necessarily committing hideous crimes, or 
were embezzlers. If gold or jewels in the possession of the 
family were not sold in stores licensed by the state and paying 
only a small portion of the real value of these articles, the 
person committed a crime. In the state capitalism of Com- 
munism, only the state was allowed to reap the profits. To 
what extent, a concrete example will show. These stores sold 
a gramme of gold for 1 30-140 forint, though they purchased 
it for twenty-five forint only. 

The main instrument of control was, however, the policy 
of cadres based on the ideology of class warfare. 

It happened during the revolution that honest workers 
found their own personal files (called cadre files by the Com- 
munists). They were shocked to find that their way of life, 
their clothes, their opinions as well as their family and love 
life, were meticulously described in the files. 
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lii order to be employed, the applicant had to write a 
dr I ailed biographical sketch. This was studied and compared 
Willi U ic confidential cadre files sent in by the previous em- 
ployer, and then the applicant was questioned for about an 
hour. The questions covered ancestors, parents, earlier life 
history, ideological education, etc. According to the principles 
of < 1 ass warfare only those of working class or peasant back- 
ground were given confidential positions which were better 
paid. Exceptions were made only when the expert knowledge 
of the applicant was absolutely necessary for the factory or the 
ollice. 

The applicant’s answers decided upon his acceptability for 
the job. His cadre file, however, was not closed. New para- 
graphs were written about his “relationship to work”. That is, 
does he work without making complaints? Does he participate 
in the increasingly accelerated “workers” competitions? Next 
entry dealt with his “relationship to the community”, i.e. does 
lie come to the seminars, lectures, and other gatherings designed 
to “guide” his opinions? His way of dressing, his private 
opinions, interests, and chance expressions also belonged to 
the cadre material. And these files followed a person from one 
job to another, even if he left the city and moved somewhere 
else. 

An opinion offered in an intoxicated condition, a suit 
tailored according to Western fashions, or some other “dam- 
aging” material were immediately added to his file, and 
followed him all through his career. He hardly guessed the 
real reason for his being fired on the grounds of “reduction- 
in-force” and for his inability to be hired in his profession. 

Furthermore, if restlessness, trouble, damage, or other 
incidents occurred in the factory, the AVH had a complete 
dossier of material on every employee. For whose sabotage 
could cause an old, over-worked dynamo to burn out, accord- 
ing to the reasoning of the AVH? Only of some old-time 
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officer, government official, or merchant, all of whom were 
openly regarded as “enemies of the people”. According to 
teaching of Communist books and movies, these people were 
imperialist” agents, influenced by their former capitalist 
background, and they were incessantly at work damaging the 
people building socialism. 

Important data was transferred from the cadre files into 
the secret central files of the AVH, where every document 
had a numerical and alphabetical symbol. And when the 
owner of the file became friendly, or involved with another 
person, the second person, too, was given a separate file on 
the basis of his cadre files. Thus, on each file there were the 
numerical and alphabetical symbols of all those with whom 
he had been acquainted, even including the sales lady in the 
milk store where he bought his daily milk. Thus, a web of 
relationships and characterizations were spun, the meaning 
of which was to be weighed and determined by the lords of 
the AVH. This necessitated a tremendous effort. And this 
work was accomplished by the Statistical Office, manned 
partially by the AVH employees, who cared little about 
economic data. 

People were afraid of each other because of the presence 
of agents provocateur. They feared not to report the requested 
material. Negligence in reporting could mean a two years’ 
gaol sentence to them, an unpleasant prospect. Thus, the needed 
data was amassed by the AVH and a clear picture of any person 
was slowly emerged. 

Persecution by the AVH had different degrees and phases. 

It depended on the extent to which its victim was regarded as 
an enemy of the people. It could mean just a warning by 
the personnel department, or demotion, firing, internment, 
and finally arrest and gaol. For the same offence, someone 
with a good cadre record might have received a “warning” 
while an enemy of the people” was put in prison. 
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VVhrii there was interesting material in the AVH files 
|<>;.mlmg a person, they began to keep him under surveillance. 
Women were used to pry out secrets through the tricks of 
1 In ir sex, while constant, detailed surveillance was the task of 

Mini, 

Their task was divided between two of them, one on duty, 

1 In* other as a relief; each loitering half a day before the house 
ol their victim, and followed him like trained bloodhounds. 

I he officers of the AVH were their supervisors. The latter 
wen* selected from the best cadres and enjoyed all privileges 
iin hiding a salary of from 10,000-18,000 forints a month and 

I I ee automobiles and summer cottages. 

The officers were responsible only to the leaders of the 
AVI! and to the Russian “advisors 55 . The highest controlling 
body of the AVH was an eighty-man Council, the members of 
which had controlled all investigations, and received their 
orders direct from Moscow. The Chairman of the Council 
was the acting head of the AVH. 

A suspect was often unmolested for years. He was bound to 
hetray more and more about his life and his associates. By 
die time his arrest was decided, however, he was already a 
lust man. AVH failed to recognize any errors. If they grabbed 
somebody, he had to end in gaol or under the gallows. From 
(lie information and confessions given under torture, the AVH 
could build a case; a secret court passed the sentence. 

Many of the cases were completely fabricated. Unless it is 
accepted that not liking the Hungarian Communist regime 
was a crime, the accused did not do anything wrong. If this 
were accepted, however, almost every resident of Hungary 
could have been imprisoned. The decision was taken in accord- 
ance with the temerity of the person in expressing his views. 

The AVH constantly needed new material in order to 
justify to the Soviets their gigantic organization and expensive 
existence. The Hungarian people, in turn, had been told that 
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it was through the influence of the former capitalistic environ- 
ment, and the work of “imperialist” agents and class-enemies 
that living standards could not be raised and misery had per- 
sisted. The harmful class-enemy was a compulsory figure in 
every film, stage-play and book in those days. 

Still, the quality of AVH work was poor. First, because as 
a result of the need for self-justification, it had fabricated many 
cases. Second, once somebody was arrested he was considered 
to be guilty automatically, without a chance to prove his 
innocence. Thus, when an act of sabotage occurred, the AVH 
started its investigation, and finally arrested somebody who, 
under tortures, usually confessed regardless of whether he had 
committed the act or not. Then he was sentenced, the file 
closed, and the real culprit could often continue his work 
without detection. 

Such was the Communist maxim of adapting fife to Com- 
munist dogma, rather than that of adapting Communist doc- 
trine to real life. 

“Of course you figure, you wretched fool, that Communism 
will collapse, shouted a Communist investigator at me. “But 
you don’t figure it right. Dialectics are valid in every case 
but ours. You want to know how long the dictatorship of the 
proletariat will last? For a million years! Understood? For a 
million years !” he added hysterically, with strangely glittering 

eyes. He was really afraid. A nervous wreck as most of the 
others. 

“These people organized hell on earth . . .” Eve stated 
once, not guessing probably how close she came to the truth. 
For, in vain were they provided with extraordinary privileges 
and big salaries; they could not use them in order to live 
graciously and freely. They too, were deprived of freedom. 
They were mesmerized by fear and suspicion. In whom shall 
a man trust whose occupation was to suspect everybody? 
There were constant purges within the AVH, and insecurity 
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*viii more characteristic of this organization than of the regime 
in fM-ncral. The AVH officer never knew which of his associ- 
mim was conducting an investigation against him. How can 
"hr prove his loyalty best? By proving that the other is dis- 
loyal. it was like an Indian duel where the two opponents 
.nr put into a pitch dark room in the evening, naked, with a 
knilr in their hands, and are not allowed to leave until the 
morning. In the darkness both of them are watching tensely. 

1 1 Iris opponent with the fatal knife already next to him? 

I lc will have to stab, or will be stabbed. Yet, if he stabs, he 
will make noise. And how can he know that his rival does 
not stand behind his back, and that his movements would 
not betray himself, and give the other the chance to stab 
him? Imagination slowly runs wild, and fills the air with 
rnninies real to the mind only. 

Such were the imaginary foes of the AVH against whom 
they battled in the darkness of suspicion. They were aware of 
the hatred of the people and, in turn, they hated everybody. 
Still, they could not free themselves from the subconscious 
Tear. What would happen should these oppressed forces liberate 
themselves? They knew that they were not leading the right 
kind of life. For no person who tortures others can be happy. 
The sight of his victims must cast a shadow on his soul. 

AVH officers had no privacy. They had to marry, most 
frequently from the rank-and-file of the AVH itself. Husband 
and wife kept each other under surveillance. What kind of 
family life could they lead behind their closed doors? Indeed, 
they lived in a hell. Still, it was the work of their own choosing. 

Why were they willing to pay such a high price? Only for 
the most dangerous passion : the lust for power. That lust for 
power which forms the subject of the greatest tragedies of 
world literature, and which brought torrents of blood and 
tears to this world. 
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Time passed us by, and every week Eve and I had written 
our reports together. We were aware of the deadly danger 
of our situation, and we knew that our time was running 
short. The sand in the hour glass was rapidly falling, and 
nobody knew how much was left in the top container. Thus 
we began to prepare our flight from Hungary. 

Much has been said about the deadly border of the Iron 
Curtain which was allegedly impossible to cross. Few, how- 
ever, know its exact construction. The myth of the frontier 
was created by ignorance of its construction and defence 
mechanism, and by mendacious rumours spread by the Com- 
munists of its invincibility. Thus, ignorance and propaganda 
were the most effective guards of the Iron Curtain. 

The lords of the regime were aware of this. They jealously 
guarded the “secret of the border”, and the penalty for having 
talked about it to unauthorized persons was severe indeed. In 
the gaol I met a border-guard who was sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment because he talked about certain defence 
mechanisms on the border, and somebody informed the 
AVH. 

The lack of reliable information was the primary obstacle 
to a successful escape. The unfortunate prospective refugee 
usually boarded the train at Cyor. Already at this station, 
some fifty miles from the frontier, AVH agents entered the 
compartments, asking for identification cards. Their first ques- 
tion was : “Where are you travelling, and why?” The surprised 
would-be escapee gave different reasons usually contradicting 
himself. He had to leave the train. The AVH checked the 
data, and after a short trial of fifteen minutes, he was sentenced 
to five years in gaol, though he failed to get even a glance at 
the border. More than eighty per cent of the prospective 
refugees were arrested in this manner. 

When an escapee managed to get to within eighteen miles 
of the frontier, he entered the “frontier zone”. In order to 
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tiny here, the person needed a specially-written police certi- 
h, ale. If he had no such paper, and was caught by constant 
pnliee patrols, they soon found out about his real intention. 
The result was the same : five years of imprisonment. 

In ninety per cent of the cases, it was also sufficient to 
hr seen by a native of the area to bring about the arrest of 
the would-be escapee. Residents of this area had to spy for 
die AVH ex officio. If they refused, they were expelled from 
(lie frontier zone. For an arrest they were given a radio set 
ni' a bicycle. If they failed to report, and the AVH learned 
about it, they also were put in gaol. The same rule applied 
to border-guards. For an escapee caught dead or alive, they 
were rewarded with 500 forints and two weeks’ paid vacation. 
If the AVH learned, however, that somebody crossed the 
border within their section, heavy gaol sentences were the order 
of the day. 

Five hundred and fifty yards from the border was the so- 
called border-tract. Within this strip of land, strangers were 
shot on sight. It was cleared of trees and bushes. Fifty-five 
yards from the border fence, wires were fastened m three 
rows at four to five yards distance, eight to ten inches high. 
If the escapee stumbled on them, an automatic mechanism 

shot a tracer rocket into the air. 

Five yards from the fence was the so-called “tracing area . 
It was constantly raked in order to trace the steps of those 
attempting to cross it. The fence itself was four yards wide, 
and five yards high. It consisted of barbed wire nets formed 
according to no set pattern. 

The Communists used four kinds of mines, all of them of 
lethal effect : 

1 . The “balanced” mine. These were dug into the ground. 

On top of the mine was a four-inch stick. The heads of the 

sticks of a number of mines were tied together with a thin 
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wire. When somebody stumbled on the wire, the sticks were 
removed, causing the mines to explode. 

2. The jumping mine. Only part of the mine was under 
the surface. It had branches opening into a circle. If the 
escapee stopped at one of its arms, it sprang up three feet, 
and exploded. 

These two kinds of mines were dug in the “tracing zone”. 

3. Under the wire fence there were so-called “treading” 
mines which carried only sixty pounds safely. If the weight 
on them was heavier, they exploded. They were dug into 
the ground at a distance of one and a half yards in the form 
of a chessboard. 

4. Finally, there were “hanging” mines, fastened on the 
barbed wire, which exploded when the wire was touched. 

Patrols checked the border regularly. Every eight-mile 
section had a watch-tower and thirty-six permanent border- 
guards. Half a mile inside the border there were guards in 
foxholes at a distance of 550 yards, who could from their 
hidden position shoot at the escapee. Within the tracing zone 
there were patrols as well as within the border tract. They 
carried trained police dogs with them, too. They had lookouts 
within the border-tracts with machine-gun stations, which 
checked the border all night. 

The instruction of the guards called for shooting after the 
first order to stop was disregarded. Often they crossed into 
Austrian territory in order to shoot and bring back wounded 
escapees. 

This all sounds very horrifying; indeed, it was so. If some- 
body had, however, a clear understanding of all these dangers, 
he could still cross the border. For a 180-mile frontier had 
to _ k e guarded. And the guards were unable to change the 
mines fast enough to keep them in working order at all times. 
The poor escapee, however, under the influence of Communist 
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Hr* and ignorant of the lurking dangers could not calmly face 
all these threats. As on every other subject, myth and pro- 
paganda paralysed the will of the people. 

Such were the arrangements at the border. Having made 
I hr decision to flee, we were ready to face them. We would 
have probably crossed them, but we were unaware of the 
degree of surveillance under which the AVH had already kept 
us. In order to enter the frontier zone, we had to acquire 
official permission. So now I reached the last phase of my life 
in Hungary prior to my arrest. 

In the spring of 1953 I had the feeling of being followed, 
live had not heard of any such move. Thus I decided to get 
rid of the sneaker, and in order to calm the AVH’s suspicions, 
I entered a hospital for a short time. I needed some rest any- 
way. While I thought, however, to cut or loosen those of the 
AVH around me, actually I gave them a break, for they could 
lay a trap much easier in a hospital than outside. 

On the fourth day of my stay in the small three-bed room 
in the hospital, the nurse entered the room carrying a suitcase 
and said to me: “You will get a very pleasant room mate. 
He is a very intelligent young man. Twenty-eight years old, 
and already a chief engineer. 55 The engineer brought about 
my fall. 

A small, blond man entered the room, walking in a limping 
manner. He gave his name as Bela Rozsavolgyi at the intro- 
duction. Well, he sure brought no glory to his name. He was 
a very intelligent person. Well educated and well read. For 
days he avoided any political conversation. As time passed, 
living in the same room and conversing, we had become good 
friends. We exchanged our ideas about life, and I found him 
increasingly trustworthy. The AVH thus attained its aim while 
I was in the hospital. In civilian life, it would have taken 
them at least a few months. 
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Rozsavolgyi mentioned to me his concrete invention. 1 1 < 
really had a patent for it. Then the conversation turned in 
the miseries of the situation in Hungary and to the difficulties 
encountered by an inventor in that country. We approached 
the stage of talking politics. 

I want to go to Korea,” he said. “They are looking for 
Hungarian engineers.” 

“Why?” I replied, showing surprise. 

“It’s easier to escape to the West from Korea.” He laid his 
first bait. 

After two weeks we were already discussing the possibility 
of a common escape. Of course, I only talked for myself. He 
showed his papers on his invention, invited me to his parents. 
We made common plans, and slowly he had gained my com- 
plete confidence. I could not imagine a talented engineer, who 
would have had great opportunities in the Free World, ruin 
his career by working for the AVH. I was not yet familiar 
enough with the demonic methods of the secret police. 

He mentioned that one of his friends worked for the State 
Planning Office and might be able to get the permission to 
visit the frontier zone. Later, the friend was introduced to 
me. Of course I tried to check on the new friend in advance, 
but failed to uncover any suspicious information. Rozsavolgyi 
also offered to check on him. Naturally, he could find only 
very favourable data on him. Finally, the third person was 
admitted as reliable on his recommendation. His name was 
Bela Kopacsi, another engineer, allegedly desiring to leave 
Hungary. 

Every underground fighter faces a grave dilemma. To accom- 
plish a new task he has to make acquaintances, but every new 
friend increases the risk of discovery and successful counter- 
espionage. If somebody is not willing to take this risk, however, 
he should never engage in illegal work. 

Finally, I had introduced them to my co-workers. For, if 
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wr wanted to leave for the West together, they had to know 
fMcIi other. My new friends were not yet satisfied. They 
(bought that my contacts were more numerous. They asked 
me about my foreign contacts. I told them only what was 
absolutely necessary to a common escape. One day, however, 
I (rusted Bela so much as to take papers out of my hidden 
closet built in my apartment. This induced the AVH to take 
action against us. 

It was a few days before our intended departure. The plan 
was to enter the frontier zone in the car of the State Planning 
Office and have permissions granted from them for travel. 
'I 'hen we would leave the country by walking through the 
border during the night. Only Eve was not mentioned to 
them; I wanted her to ride with us at the last moment. They, 
of course, knew about her unreliability on the basis of her false 
reports. 

One morning I left with Kopacsi on his motor cycle. This 
time, I experienced, for the first and last time, goodwill in an 
AVH official. There is a spark of goodness even in the most 
wicked soul. It was at noon of 10th August, 1953. The weather 
was not too warm. 

“Take on your coat, Lajos,” he told me when I wanted to 
leave in shirtsleeves. 

“Why? It is not too cold?” I argued. 

“But please, put it on anyway. It is cool on the motor cycle,” 
he requested. 

I had no intention of arguing and put on my coat. I have 
not regretted agreeing with him. Kopacsi knew already that 
I would not return, and that it was cold in the cellars of the 
AVH. 

Why did he try to protect then the hated enemy, the “agent 
of imperialists”? The reason is that undefined plus, the soul 
which raises man above animals. 

We rode down on Bimbo Street. About five hundred yards 
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from home, a grey Pobieda car was parked next to the 
kerb. 

“These are the fellows from the Planning Office,” Kopacsi 
said. 

Before I could answer, he had stopped near the car. 

1 11 talk to them a little while, and save us a phone call,” 
he told me. 

He was nervous, however. When the motor cycle stopped, 
he had jumped from it too fast, forgetting to pull out its 
support. The heavy machine overturned. In that moment I 
felt a cold fear gripping my heart. I knew that the big moment 
had come. I stepped forward, but there was no escape. 

The two passengers of the car walked up to me. 

Are you Lajos Ruff?” they asked, and without waiting for 
any answer, one of them grabbed me and threw me into the 
car with my head in front. The cry went dead in my throat. 

Kopacsi jumped into the car beside me. “Lajos, in case 
you did not know, I am a first lieutenant of the AVH.” 

“I guessed it already,” I replied. 

Two or three people were just walking by. For a moment 
they looked at the car, and then turned away their heads in 
fear, accelerating their steps. They knew what had happened. 

The AVH people dragged me from the floor of the car, 
put a pistol to my ribs, and the handcuffs clicked. I became 
a prisoner of the AVH. 


CHAPTER II 

THE SILENT HOUSE 

I'utf. mar 'passed through the city with great speed. The traffic- 
poll* cman at the crossroads immediately changed the lights to 
"go’* when they heard the curious double-tuned horn of the 
» nr. Understanding scared eyes followed us everywhere. The 
people of Budapest knew the tune of that hooter. I viewed 
llklrrttily the passing sights of the streets through the curtain. 
Ilr re a bus hooted, there women crossed the street with easy, 
gracious steps ; people went in and out of the shops. Quickly, 
wr were leaving life and freedom behind. “When shall I see 
these pictures again?" I knew I could not see them for a long 
time, maybe never more. 

"The downfalled one" — this is how in Hungary we name 
those who are arrested by the police. This imaginative expres- 
sion gets to the heart of the matter. It was as if one was walking 
and suddenly the earth starts to move, and one crashes down 
into obscure and horrible depths. This was how it seemed to 
me. Every human relationship was painfully torn away — the 
thousand threads of affection, friendship, acquaintance. The 
handcuffs pressing my wrist and the hard, silent faces of my 
guards, all indicated that the depth into which I had fallen 
was tough, mysterious and cruel. 

A few minutes later we stopped at a heavy, double iron gate. 
I heard again the signal of the horn, the gate slowly opened and 
then closed behind me. We were in the Fo-utca (Main Street) 
AVH centre, in the Ministry of the Interior’s Major Investi- 
gating Department for Special Cases — as it is officially called. 

“Turn to the wall ! And put your hands behind your 
back. ..." I heard for the first time this order which was to 
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become so familiar. And as I stood there facing the wall I 
looked upwards and saw an inscription above the door of the 
prison. The inscription, which was taken with devilish cynic- 
ism from the gate of Dante’s hell and which so well suited this 
place was : “Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.” 

I found myself in a dark, echoing basement. In a room I had 
to undress. They took away my necktie, my belt, my shoe-laces. 
They wrenched the metal parts off my sandals, cut the soles 
to see if anything was hidden in them. They did not let me 
keep my socks nor my underwear. I was left barefooted, but 
given a prisoner’s shirt and underpants. They put a hood on 
my head so I could see only a small circle downwards around 
my feet and then I was pushed out of the “dressing-room”. 
From then onwards I could not tell the direction we followed. 
This was the first time that I heard the curious whistling, 
hissing voice of the guards with which they signal when they 
walk a prisoner from one place to another. Even the hood is 
not safe enough for them, and prisoners are forbidden to meet 
each other even when wearing it. The prisoners must be lonely 
wanderers in their desert of sufferings. 

We walked for a long time, got into a lift, stepped out again, 
but were always followed by the hiss. I felt like a dangerous 
madman whom everyone was avoiding. Suddenly, without 
warning, I was pushed into the wall and hurt my face badly. 

“From this moment on you have no name ...” I heard the 
whisper of the guard beside my ear. “Your number is 414. If 
the hole on your cell door or the door itself opens you jump 
immediately to the wall and stay there so that your nose and 
your shoes are touching the wall. There is no loud speech here, 
you have to whisper if you are asked. Anyhow you’ll find the 
house-order inside the door. You must strictly follow the rules. 
Now jump in . . . !” He stripped the hood off my head and 
closed the door behind me. 

My “new home” was a cell about six feet wide and twelve 
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lrr| long. There were a plank-bed with a wooden pillow built 
ihr concrete, a w.c. built into the wall at the corner with 

loot-pedal for the flushing, and a pair of blankets on the bed. 
t hi the ceiling there was a 100-watt electric bulb protected 
with .strong steel net. This lamp was on day and night and 
filled the whitewashed place with blinding, steady, rays. 

TIk* 1 1 lick, frosted-glass window was also covered inside with 
ri grille of iron bars, built into a wooden box, so one could not 
Imich the glass. There was a mechanism built into the wall 
with which the guards could open the window a few degrees. 
Hoi nr times they did not touch it for weeks on end, so the air in 
the room grew almost unbearable. When the window was open, 
with great effort one could see a half-inch strip of the sky. 
This strip was my only connection with the outside world for 
three months. 

I ’rom behind the door I could hear only the hiss, the knock- 
ing of silent steps, sometimes a whispered word, the still 
monotonous noise of the guard’s slippers, the metallic slide of 
I hr peep-hole’s cover (one never knew when they looked in). 
And sometimes, I could hear the inarticulate raving of men 
mid women, the cry from broken nerves, and then the dull 
m mi nd of beating followed by the terrible gasp of restrained 
j i ri — these were the sounds which would reach my ears in 
I hr solitude of my prison cell. As the days grew into weeks and 
months, entirely cut off from the world, away from his beloved 
ones, these sounds alone would have been enough to undermine 
l he nerves of a prisoner and break his resistance. 

Every morning at five o’clock they woke me up. They gave 
me a piece of soap, a towel and a hand washbasin with water. 
Al ter I had washed myself these items were taken away again, 
breakfast was at 7 a.m., lunch at 12.30, supper at 4 p.m., 
bedtime at 9 p.m. And in between there was the endless time, 
in silence, with nothing to do. We were only permitted to 
sit on the corner of the plank-bed facing the door. We had to 
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sit erect, with our hands on the knees, and were not allowed 
to lean back. When our eyelids dropped and the weary body 
loosened a little, the guard kicked the door. Sleep was not 
permitted unless we lay down on our backs facing the harsh 
light of the bulb ; our arms had to be outside the blanket, even 
in cold wintertime. The merciless light penetrated the eyelids, 
and if in the unconsciousness of a short sleep the body turned 
away from the ordered position or the hands were not visible 
enough — the guard kicked on the door. He also kicked when 
the hands were visible. This behaviour was one of the methods 
of torture. Thirty to forty times a day the guards looked into 
the cell, and thirty to forty times one had to jump up, face to 
the wall, all the time being subject to the foulest cursing. At 
night women’s screams cut the silence, and from a neighbour- 
ing cell I could hear the crying of a two to three weeks old 
baby. Women and men were kept there alike. 

Once a week we had a bath. We had to undress completely 
in our cells and then, in wintertime as well, we had to run 
through ice-cold corridors to a so-called bathroom where 
sometimes boiling hot, sometimes stone cold, water awaited 
the prisoners. One had to take out a hand washbasin full of 
water and get washed in five minutes. Meanwhile the guard 
was “joking” and “kidding”. 

When this was done, one had to run back naked, and still 
completely wet, to the cell. This was the custom with the female 
prisoners, too. They had to run to and from the cell naked 
and had to bathe under the watching eyes of male guards. 
I noticed that most nervous breakdowns among women pris- 
oners happened before or after bathtime. 

Once in three weeks we were taken for a walk in the prison 
yard, five yards square, surrounded by about nine-feet-high 
white-washed walls and a watch-tower above our heads with 
a guard watching us with his sub-machine-gun in his hands. 

Once in three weeks we received fresh underwear. 


I lut was everyday life in the AVH centre at Fo-utca. The 
i hi i ip' ti I have described belonged to the everyday life of this 
l<i hi t just as the sound of motor-cars belongs to the noise of 

i iiy, Ihit after ten days, the door to my cell opened one 
1 1 i pi 1 1 , “I'bur hundred and fourteen ! Jump to it. . . !” I heard the 
.iml as I stepped out of the cell somebody put the hood 
mu my head. 

The “holidays” had begun. 

” What evidence do they have against me . . .?” This was the 
question I asked myself numberless times during the days of 
"psychological preparation” while they had left me on my own 
In my cell. 

Sadly enough, I could not answer this question. I only 
guessed that they could have quite a lot of proof. Bela Rozsa- 
vnlgyi worked with me for several months. He knew much. 

I had been careless enough to open my hiding place (built into 
l lie wall) in his presence — so by this time the AVH must have 
my personal documents for sure. But I understood very soon 
that they were not in the least concerned with gathering 
evidence against me. They wanted something else. 

“Sit down ...” the interrogation officer pointed at a chair 
which stood in the middle of the room about four yards from 
his desk. He was a blond-haired young man, who signed the 
papers with the name Jeno Palfi. I suppose it was only a 
pseudonym. 

“Have a cigarette.” He offered me the cigarette-box. 

“No.” 

He raised his head from the document-heap and sharply 
looked at me. 

“No? As far as I know you are a heavy smoker. Have one. 
Or more if you wish. ...” And he threw the cigarettes into my 
lap. 

“I have been a heavy smoker. But I got out of the habit.” 
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“Have you? And when ? 55 

“Ten days ago. When I was arrested. No use to smoke one 
or two cigarettes up here. I should only miss it more down in 
the cell . 55 

“If you want to, I will have you issued ten cigarettes a 
day. . . . 55 

“Thanks, but I don't want them. I understand it has a 
price. . . 

His face contorted with anger. He kicked his chair back 
and shouted : “Fascist pig ! You dare to argue ! You think you 
can play ‘the big boy 5 here too? We’ve softened here much 
tougher guys than you are ! 55 

He picked up a heavy iron ashtray from the desk and threw 
it into my face. It knocked out two of my teeth right away. 
At the same time the door on the right opened and four plain- 
clothed AVH men rushed in. They were immediately upon me 
with truncheons and straps. They pulled out handfuls of my 
hair. When I was lying on the floor one of them kicked me in 
the kidneys with the heel of his heavy shoe. ... I do not want 
to go into any more details. They stopped beating me after 
about twenty minutes and stood there, their faces disfigured 
and ashen, their hands trembling, still cursing me. All four of 
them were between twenty and twenty-five years old. 

Every human action bears its price of punishment in itself. 
Perhaps it is worse to torture somebody for payment, or out of 
an evil passion than to stand the torture with a clear conscience 
out of a conviction. 

Why did I provoke all this at the very first moment by 
showing headstrong resistance? Not because of superfluous 
bragging, but because of a deliberate consideration. 

The time of interrogation is a fight. And I myself, the 
completely helpless accused, could offer nothing but my 
strength of will against their brutal power. I knew I must not 
let myself become weak, must not be trapped by their “friendly” 
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iiipI Ik Im. “They are human beings too. . . •” This defence 

ufllir A VI II heard later from my fellow-prisoners who believed. 

1 1 In I me that a cultivated man repays courtesy spontaneously 
with courtesy. And it is so easy to get used to the “considerate 
goodwill”, and to small advantages. And then during the 
"understanding” conversation the matter changes almost un- 
noticed from the unimportant personal subjects to real in- 
I'ormalion and names. . . . And after the many small, friendly 
answers, when the warmth of the false “human” treatment had 
iollriied the soul, it is difficult to say a hard no, and to face 
losing the goodwill of the “good people”, and even more 
difficult to face their brutality. 

Accidentally mentioned names and information are not 
going to be forgotten by the “human” AVH officers. Not at 
all. The “understanding conversations” are followed by new 
arrests. New patriots will hang on the gallows and the collapse 
of more families and lives follows. The tears and despair of 
Innocent children and women — this is the background of the 
AVH’s “human” comedy. And the one who trusted their good- 
will is very much surprised, when, in the end, he is sentenced 
to death because he cannot tell any more names and give any 
more information. He is thrown away as a squeezed lemon is 
thrown into the garbage bin — as I have heard and seen many 
a time. The pay is a few cigarettes, a mouthful of better food 
and some friendly words. 

Yes, they are human beings, too. But their purposes are 
inhuman. 

“Resist evil from the first instant,” said a former professor 
and pastor of mine. Without consideration and hesitation. Then 
behind the mask of the sheep the wolf will appear, and once 
that comes into the open, it is easier to fight against the enemy. 

I knew the AVH already through Eve. But as if what she 
had told me had not been enough, my broken teeth and 
bruised body made plain to me that it was no longer a 
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question of soft words. Nevertheless, I did avoid the greatesl 
danger because I was able to face reality. 

Three days later, after I had recovered a little from their 
brutality, I was again brought before the officer. The interro- 
gation lasted for twenty- two hours. I still had no idea what he 
wanted from me. But after hundreds and hundreds of unim- 
portant questions, unnoticed by myself, the questioning resolved 
into a definite direction, just as a big river is born of many 
little streams. Palfi did not look at me; he was scribbling 
something quite absent-mindedly and had asked me, just by 
the way: “I understand that you remember more than a 
hundred names of the people to whom you sent your leaflets. 
Who are they ? 55 

I shivered. From this moment the situation was clear to me. 
The AVH was not interested in me, or in my little group’s 
activity. We were already arrested. We were in their hands 
and it did not matter what we confessed about ourselves. 
They could make from our case whatever they wanted. They 
could make a quiet, secret trial, as they did, in fact, in the end, 
only with ten to fifteen years sentences. Or they could make a 
big show trial with an accusation of espionage and treachery 
and the gallows as the climax. The decision in that respect 
was not up to the AVH or the jury; it lay in the hands of 
higher circles. 

The AVH was interested in the names of the public figures 
to whom we had sent our leaflets, the names of well-known 
people, who seemingly, were loyal to the Communist system. 
They wanted to know what the chief engineer of a big industry, 
who handles billions of public money, did with the enemy’s 
leaflets. What did the university professor who educated the 
youth — what did the artists and the writers do with their 
leaflets? What did all the other members of the privileged 
classes do with them? 

How many of them turned the leaflets over to the police and, 


hIhivc all, how many had kept the papers? Interesting problems 
liil t hr secret police. 

I knew more than a hundred names by heart. Names of the 
iplrltiiiil cream of Hungary. Many of those names played 
lirioic parts later on in the fight for freedom. I did not know 
liuw many of them did keep the leaflets, or how many believed 
lliuL it was a provocation of the AVH itself. But I was sure 
I It tit many of them knew that there were honest men in our 
poor country, and kept the papers and drew strength out of 
litem. 

Could I be the one who destroyed their faith? Would I 
fllvc new evidence which would make even more despondent 
those who said that Freedom was dead and Despotism would 
IhnL i'or ever. 

There are moments in the life of men when it is very difficult 
lo remain a human being. This was such a moment. 

but I had to keep silent. 

My interrogators had orders to get to know the names that 
l kept in my head. So they tried every possible means to make 
me talk. “Have you forgotten? O.K. Go to the wall and start 
thinking . . . 55 they told me at eight o’clock in the morning. 
And at noon of the next day I was still standing in the same 
place. They did not let me sleep for a whole week. . . . They 
reduced my ration to half of the original, even though that 
had not been enough for a grown man. . . . They beat me again 
and again. . . . They burnt my hands and feet with red-hot 
irons. . . . One does not need complicated instruments in order 
to cause almost unbearable pains to a human being. A cigar- 
ette lighter will do. 

Later they let me experience the more “interesting 55 methods. 
There was, for example, the so-called “confession chair”. This 
was the prisoners 5 name for the wooden cell, about twenty 
inches square with two dents in the floor for the feet. The 
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interrogators placed the prisoner in this cell, locked the dom 
and did not look at him for four or five days. If the victim goi 
so tired that he collapsed, he was not able to sit down; lie 
could only stand with his knees bent beneath him. One did not 
get any food in this confession chair, and was not allowed to 
go to the toilet. When the door opened, after four or five days, 
a half-conscious, dirty wreck fell out from the wooden closet. ' 
The “water-room” belongs to the type known as “lengthy” 
procedures. This object is a pitch dark room filled with cold 
water up to waist-level. It is impossible to rest there. If the 
prisoner sits down he gets drowned. At the first stage the feet 
and the sensitive parts of the stomach are cold. Later, it felt 
as if one’s bones were being split with knives. It became 
almost impossible to stand the pain any longer. Still, one could 
stand it for hours, or even days. The parts of the body in the 
water slowly grew insensible. It was as if they did not belong to 

oneself any more. Sunk into semi-consciousness life seemed to 
fade away. 

Everything connected with material is bound to pass away. 
As does the pleasure, so fortunately also the pain. “What else 
can they find after this?” I asked myself, when I finally got back 
to my cell. I felt that my cell, in spite of the blinding light and 
the eternal jumping to the wall, was an emperor’s resting place. 

I asked myself this question, and hoped that they would not 
invent many more “methods”. But I was mistaken. 

One night the door of my cell opened and a young man 
stepped m. He was about 28 years old, with a pale face and 
black hair. His clothes were crumpled. His name was Janos 
Ronchild but he was called by the nickname Szuzi. He was 
my appointed cell-buddy and torturer. 

I was very pleased when I first saw him. At last a human 
being, I thought. A fellow-sufferer, a man with whom I could 
talk after the seven weeks of solitude. How wrong was my 
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tlial reaction — he only made my life more bitter. Though, to 
I pH tlu: truth, one could talk to him. He wanted nothing but 
a lot of talk. Too much talk. 

Szuzi was an informer, a stool-pigeon, an instrument of the 
AVI I, part of the investigation procedure, as I understood 
Irtlrr. With his arrival the microphones hidden in the wall 
begun their work. His personality was to demonstrate to me, 
In due course, what a “good life” one could have, even in 
prison, if one earned the good will of superiors. 

The AVH had a well organized spy-network in the prison. 
The stool-pigeons were recruited from among the prisoners 
who had already been sentenced, but were promised release 
years before the end of their sentences, if they spent the rest of 
their time in Fo-utca, wandering from one cell to the other, 
spying and provoking their fellow-prisoners. 

The first shock came next morning. After washing, Szuzi 
went comfortably to bed, and while I sat erect, with my hands 
on my knees, he went off to sleep. 

“I have permission for permanent rest,” he said, when the 
uniformed guard kicked on the door. 

“The double type,” he said at breakfast when the small 
“feeding-door” opened. 

I got my usual half-pint of unsweetened coffee, and the ten 
ounces of dry bread, which was my ration for the whole day. 
Meanwhile the guard, without a word, gave Szuzi a full mess- 
tin of milky coffee, about two pounds of fresh white bread, 
four ounces of sausage, all of which in theory was issued to 
everybody for breakfast. He also got special food, as for instance 
two green paprikas. 

When he saw my surprise, he told me while eating: “You 
did not know that there are six types of food rations, not men- 
tioning the special cases? Ask your interrogation officer, if you 
are hungry. He’ll sure give you something ; you look rather bad. 
They are not beasts. ♦ . .” And happily he ate his whole ration. 
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Half an hour later he was given ten cigarettes. 

For lunch I got a half-pint of warm water for soup, ;itul 
another half-pint of slightly coloured warm water with .1 
couple of swimming potatoes for stew. He received a lull 
mess-tin of fat soup with vegetables and noodles in it, am i .1 
foil mess-tin of stew with two large pieces of meat. He hail 
no appetite and poured half of his food into the w.c. ; lir 
did not give me so much as a morsel. 

And this went on and on. He apologized that he was sick, 
and I should not touch the food he left over; and besides, hr 
said, it was strictly forbidden to give one’s ration to another 
prisoner. He told me noisily and persistently about his case 
and inquired about my story. But I had heard about the secret 
microphones in the ceil already, so I kept silent. 

Watching him move and the way he seated himself during 
those conversations I could even guess in which corner the 
microphone was placed. He made terrific efforts to fulfil his 
job. Being a writer, 1 have a sense for the nuances of style, 
and sometimes noticed with a quiet laugh the things in Szuzi’s 
sentences which were put there especially for the officer at the 
end of the other wire, Szuzi desperately tried to prove that he was 
working diligently and deserving his extra allowance of food. 

After a time it became clear to him that I was not going 
to be trapped. I did not tell him anything about my case. 
I did not answer even the friendliest questions. I did not talk 
even when he gave me his most private confidence. So when 
Szuzi understood that he was not able to manage that part of 
his task, he turned more and more to open provocation. All 
day he lay on his bed, read, ate his good meals, fruit and 
sweets—many free Hungarians could not a fiord such a meal. 
And Szuzi smoked cigarettes. 

After a few days my interrogating officer asked me ; “Is the 
food enough for you ?* 3 

“Yes,” I answered. 
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"IVII me, if it is not enough, perhaps you can get type 

1 * 

I 1 ! , . 

I hit was the beginning of the “kind-hearted” period. I was 
a III 1 wr< I to read books, they let me feel that I only had to show 
rt III lie "understanding” and I could enjoy the same life as my 

I < Hiii 1 mute. 

"II you do not want to ask the officer for better rations, you 

I I lit y K ,.(. ;V diet ordered by the doctor, or even double diet. 

Y hi 1 may get double prisoner’s rations too,” Szuzi said. “Are 
y, M [ tired?” he asked me towards one evening when I was 
ulir.uly sick from sitting up straight all day and my eyes 
lirgan to close. “Why don’t you ask for a rest-permission?” 

Meanwhile Szuzi poured his rich food into the toilet every 
day. It seemed to me that my food ration had again been 
reduced secretly. During long conversations before noon when 
my stomach was suffering from attacks of spasm and I was 
anxiously waiting for my poor meal, Szuzi told me about the 
delicious things one could get on the diet ration, like chicken, 
nr duck and even fish as well as different sweets and other 
delicacies. And all this a prisoner could get in double rations, 
if lie wanted it. He told me one could get everything if one 
was only friendly and obliging to the governors of our fate. 

Later, when Szuzi found he could not make me talk, he 
became more and more tough and aggressive. He picked on 
me on every possible and impossible pretext. He called me a 
pig, an ass, and even spat at me. He had his orders to do so, 
but it was also in character with his mean nature. He hated me 
because I did not want to become the same miserable creature 
lie was. I knew that he wanted to provoke a fight, and they 
were only waiting for me to touch Szuzi and then they would 
have beaten me until I was half dead. 

The hardest thing was not to lose one’s temper. By a great 
effort of will it was easy to stand the pain of having the skin 
burnt, the beating, the torture of the “water-room”. One felt 
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like a hero, although unwillingly; but it was almost unbearable 
to watch a man resting comfortably on his bed all day while 
one’s own weary body has to sit erect, and see him eat rich 
meals and pour away the superfluous food while one’s own 
stomach ached from starvation. It was the hardest thing to 
restrain oneself, especially in the knowledge that the treatment 
one was suffering might cause incurable pain for the rest ol 
life. And all this when one little word could get a prisoner 
comfort and welfare, without pay ... at least for the moment. 

Alas, I did not stand it. When Szuzi spat at me once too 
often I could not keep my temper any more and struck him 
with such violence that he fell on the concrete floor and hit his 
head. He fainted and had to be carried out of the cell. The 
white-washed walls of my cell were splashed with his blood. 
They beat me terribly. I thought they would cripple me for 
the rest of my life, but after three days I found that nothing 
had happened to me except that my head looked like a barrel. 
I never saw Szuzi again and with him disappeared the little 
advantages I had. No more books, no little extra rations. 

Later on, I met a prisoner whose friend had been in a cell 
with Szuzi. He had trusted the stool-pigeon. The AVH held his 
“confidential” confession against him and sentenced him to 
death by hanging. 

This was the price he had to pay for the little extra food. 

Then came four quiet weeks. They did not interrogate me 
as frequently and insistently as before. They did not ask so 
much and did not beat me so often. 

“You still don’t want to talk? All right, we will see,” said 
the officer. 

I felt that I was not important to them any more. It was as 
if my fate had been given into the hands of another, a different, 
power. This “We shall see” infiltrated into my thoughts more 
and more and made me gloomy and worried. I felt that they 
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tvr 1 r preparing a new test for me, much more terrible than the 
I ill'll < m cm. The feeling of a great danger crept through me. 
W I hi l llu-y could not get out of me through torture, they almost 
fpii through their ominous silence in this dreadful waiting 
pmod. I could still hear the baby cry in the neighbouring 
1 1 II, I could hear the terrible screams of female prisoners, and 
the time was measured monotonously by the steps passing by. 

I Mill had to jump to the wall thirty to forty times a day and 
my stomach ached from the constant pangs of hunger. I could 
not see an end to this. I grew tired, my nerves began to get 
exhausted. Sometimes, I could hardly stop myself from crying 
mil loud, from turning mad, or from calling the guard and 
idling him that I wanted to confess, no matter what price I 
would have to pay. 

Then something happened. This terrible tension was inter- 
rupted by the lightning of an oncoming storm. Three flashes 

three suicides. . . . 

One night I woke to the sound of running feet. The pious 
silence was broken by the loud stamping of boots. Somewhere 
.1 door slammed. I could hear excited voices, the gurgling of 
water, and the sound of heavy breathing. I suspected imme- 
diately what was the matter, why this great hurry. The victim 
was carried away and the control of prisoners became intoler- 
ably strict. 

Yes, it seemed tensed nerves had broken suddenly. The next 
night the alarm was repeated. A part of the guard was dis- 
missed ; the rest of them shouted like madmen, beat at the doors 
with chairs and opened the peep-hole every minute. But human 
ingenuity is endless. Confronted with all that, one more prisoner 
tried to throw away his life during the third night. But he had 
no luck. 

I could register these events only later in the hospital of the 
AVH when I met a prisoner who had been chief trusty working 

in the hospital at that time. He told me that within three days 
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three men who tried to commit suicide were brought into I In 
hospital for treatment. 

The first one was 36 years old. Somewhere he had found 
a pin and pricked it into his heart. He had already spent ten 
months in the Fo-utca, and could not face living any longer. 
First he had tried to strangle himself but the doctor saved his 
life, though he could not cure his sick mind. My fellow-prisoner 
told me that he had put the trembling body of the young man 
into bed at dawn. He had encouraged and comforted him. 

The young man had nothing else to do but give a sign that 
he was ready to confess and he would have been saved. But 
no, he died at eight o’clock in the morning with terrible convul- 
sion. Not until after he was dead and undressed did the doctor 
notice the pin pricked into his heart. 

What was going on in the soul of this poor creature that at 
the age of 36 he had wanted to die? He could have carried on 
with the help of doctors and sympathizing friends, but he did 
not tell anybody about the deadly steel in his heart. 

The second prisoner who committed suicide, a man of about 
50, chose the terrible method which Russian political pri- 
soners used. For this method he does not need any instrument. 
He blocks up his nose and sucks water through his mouth. 
If he does this unhesitantly and with determination, the water 
gets into the lungs and the person chokes to death. It is im- 
possible to save him. 

He was the second to escape from life in prison. Both 
chose the only way possible to get out of Fo-utca, the AVH 
centre. They laid down their great weight of responsibility. 
The secret police failed to rob them of their last earthly 
possessions : the names of their friends. They took this knowledge 
with them to eternity. 

. The third fellow-prisoner cut his wrist with a small, sharp 
piece of tin, wrenched off a wash-hand basin. He was dis- 
covered earlier than he had expected and they saved his life 
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llirt careful nursing. Fortunately or unfortunately? I do 
Bill It now. because afterwards they questioned him for two 
fill'll 1 tli* and then hanged him, accusing him of conspiracy 
nfluiiiM the state. Not his life, but his knowledge was what the 
AVI I vah ied, and he was not allowed to take this knowledge 
fu a place where the almighty Russian police could not get 
III 1I1 1 uf him. 

During the last three weeks they did not pay any attention 
to in r at all. From time to time I hoped that maybe there was 
mill Nalvation for me. But then a warning came from a most 
nulhoritative source. An accidentally said sentence destroyed 
my hopes and let me dimly guess the horrors ahead of me. This 
nnlhority was my fellow-prisoner and my neighbour Gabor 
I Vtrr, the feared absolute chief of the AVH between 1945 and 
He had been the right-hand man of Matyas Rakosi. He 
Imd been the intendant of active terror. Gabor Peter dis- 
appeared from public life in 1952 as the victim of Stalin’s anti- 
Nemitic mood. As politics changed in the course of time, the 
"absent” Gabor Peter was charged by his former boss Rakosi 
with every possible political crime, from spying to Titoism, 
Titoism to anti-Titoism. 

What were Peter’s own political opinions? Nobody knew. 
There was a small item in the papers in 1953 that he was 
sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. From this time he 
became a political scapegoat. He accepted silently every charge 
— since he had technical difficulties in giving a public answer. 
But there in Fo-utca, I could hear his opinions all right. 

Most likely he was put into the neighbouring cell at night 
when I was sleeping. Next morning at breakfast time when I 
looked at the little wagon with which the guards brought the 
mess-tins, I discovered wonderful things on it. 

He was served a bottle of milk, rolls, butter, ham, three 
slices of cakes and a mess-tin full of apples ; the food was on 
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plates and he even got a cup and a glass. There was also ;i 
plate with lemons and raw carrots in order to provide my 
important neighbour with the necessary vitamins. 

He must be some “big mogul”, I thought. In the evening I 
found out who he was. The whispering voice of the guard in 
my neighbourhood was suddenly interrupted by an inarticulate- 
shout turning into hysterical screams. 

“You louse ! How dare you talk like this to Gabor Peter? 
You are not even good enough to clean my boots. . . .” 

And then later : “Shut up . . . Rakosi is a liar. . . .” 

Then the door was slammed. I could hear the steps of the 

guard, moving away. My neighbour hysterically kicked on his 
door. 

“Come back! . . . Come back, you bloody jerk . . . !” 

He kicked and beat on the door furiously. But only the echo 
answered him. . . . The dictator, once feared everywhere now 
had not enough power to order back a minor member of the 
organization which he had founded. He had sent thousands 
of people to prison and to the gallows, and now he had to find 
out himself how endless hours in a prison cell can be. And 
maybe, he, too, one day, would have to walk the dreadful 
way to the gallows. As the Bible says : “One gets punished with 
one’s own crime.” 

I am sure that Gabor Peter knew or somehow guessed that 
his former friends now put all the blame of starting the 
Hungarian-Yugoslav hostilities on him. Gabor Peter knew that 
maybe it was possible to appease the angry Tito with a show 
trial where he, Peter, “confesses” everything so that the real 
perpetrator, Rakosi, would be saved. 

Perhaps that s why he made so many delirious scenes in the 
prison. He knew the methods of the AVH— nobody could know 
them better. He was scared that he might become a hero of 
the show, the role that he invented for others : for Cardinal 
Mindszenty, for Josef Grosz, for Laszlo Rajk. 
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t was curious about my interesting neighbour. I knocked on 
th# wall. Maybe he won’t give me away ... I thought. He 
ifliwrrrd almost immediately by knocking on the pipes of the 
nut lira I heating. When I went to the pipe and put my ear on 
ll I i hi i it I hear his voice. I discovered that speaking close to the 
|il|»r and then pressing the ear to it, we could communiate with 
inch other quite well. 

"Are you also a Communist . . . ?” This was his first question. 

"No. I am not." 

"You have a young voice. How old are you?” 

"Twenty-two . . .” 

"Did you confess?" 

"I have nothing to confess.” 

"How long have you been here?” 

"Three months.” 

"I would suggest that you tell them what they want to 
know. If you avoid the rope, you can survive the jail and one 
day they’ll release you. . . . Do not expose yourself to more 
trouble ... do not let them expose you to radiation . . . the 
radiation ruins the nerves for ever. . . 

At the moment we could hear the approaching steps of the 
guard. Gabor Peter quit talking and the next second kicked 
and beat at the door of his cell with all his strength. 

When I next signalled to him through the pipe he did not 
answer. Perhaps he got suspicious. 

Maybe he was afraid the guard would catch us talking. He 
fought with fanatical strength and determination to save his 
life. I do not know what has happened to him. Maybe he lived 
long enough to hear the news that Rakosi had met the same 
fate as he had. He surely must have enjoyed this information. 

His warning made me thoughtful. I had felt from his voice 
that he had been frank. But I did not have much chance to 
think. . . . 
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CHAPTER III 

DESTRUCTION OF THE SOUL 

One morning my door was opened. “Number 414 ”, I heard 
my number called. When I stepped outside the cell door, they 
put a hood over my head. I could see only directly in front of 
my feet. We crossed long corridors and the minutes seemed 
endless. The usual code whisper of the guards could be heard 
as well as the sound of their creaking steps as they gave me from 
hand to hand. Finally, I felt soft rugs under my feet. The hood 
was taken off, and I looked at the place of tragedies not less 
shocking than those of St. Bartholomew’s Night, Auschwitz, or 
Hiroshima. I looked at the room where, before me, Cardinal 
Joseph Mindszenty, Prince Primate of Hungary, Laszlo Rajk, 
and the present Prime Minister of Hungary, Janos Kadar were 
treated. This room was the most frightening workshop of Soviet 
mental destruction, a psychological atomic reactor which is the 
symbolic apex of Communist organization — like the diamond 
on the top of the driller. This room, guarded by armed sentries, 
can be found hidden at every headquarters of Communist secret 
police. I glanced at the magic room. 

In the past Yagoda, the feared boss of the GPU, the Soviet 
Minister of Defence Tuchachevsky, Kamenev, Zinoviev, and 
many other victims of the processes of the Stalin era have 
gazed at such rooms. They were followed chronologically by 
leading politicians of the Polish and Czech nations and by the 
American soldiers in Korea who underwent “brainwashing”. 

These people were sometimes young, sometimes old ; some of 
them weak, some of them strong. All of them survived physical 

tortures in good health and with an unbroken will, but were 
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1 nmising themselves like helpless children under the influ- 
t M , , <>( the magic room. They condemned themselves more 
iImii I lie prosecutor did in his speech. They could not very well 
Im under the influence of opiates, for apparently they were 
lliluking and giving intelligent answers to the questions of the 
1 mimI. And this stage-play was performed by the Muscovites 
tin nr fifteen times, in court-rooms filled with Western news- 
men, under the most varying circumstances and in different 
luimtries. And no embarrassing word was ever uttered, no 
1 hi 1 fusing incident ever occurred as the gagged souls worked 
llkr well-built automatic machines, and their weakened will- 
power was not able to break through the psychological barriers 
even for a moment. 

Somewhere from the steppes of Asiatic Russia came this 
demonic method, discovered probably by some priest of a 
bloodthirsty idol, by a son of Dostoevsky’s people. Just as the 
physicists of the twentieth century penetrated into the smallest 
particles of matter and had learned the most guarded secrets 
of nature, so the magic room penetrated the infinitely finer 
construction of the human soul, but only to destroy the soul’s 
hidden forces after discovering them. What shockingly destruc- 
tive forces were reflected in the eyes of these victims of the 
AVH, throwing themselves to the floor in their insane rage, 
ufter having been driven into schizophrenia by the magic 
room, and then left insane like the living dead. For the appren- 
tice of the magician could lure the ghosts out of the bottle, 
but only the Master can order them back in their places. 

Even in the eyes of the psychiatrist who was in charge of the 
“Magic Room” the light of insanity could be detected. 

As the door closed behind me I took a glance at the 
room ; it made a favourable impression on me after my desert- 
like cell. The first thing I noticed was that the room was not 
rectangular. The wall facing the door had an oval shape. In 
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its middle was a large window with a snake-like grille painted 
blue. Behind the window there was complete darkness. The 
size of the room was twelve feet by fifteen feet. On the left side 
there was a soft bed with mattresses and pillows; behind the 
bed, in the corner, a toilet. In the middle there was a solid, 
wooden table and a round seat without a back. On the right, 
I discovered to my surprise, there were two comfortable easy- 
chairs. Close to them was a wash-basin with hot and cold 
running water. Next to the bed was a solid night-table. The 
door was on the right side of the wall from the window, and 
had the usual spy-hole. The floor was completely covered with 
a thick, shaggy carpet. 

The first strange feeling was caused by the two lamps. One 
was located in the ceiling, the other on the night-table. Their 
shades were constantly rotating, and they were fastened to the 
ceiling and the table by screws. The bulb gave a soft, reddish 
light. The semi-transparent lampshades were full of vivid 
yellow, red, blue and black spirals, with serpentine-like lines, 
and big blotch-like spots; they were also perforated with a 
number of holes. Thus the rotating lampshades projected 
fantastic lights and colours into the room. 

At a closer look, the whole room was very strange indeed. 
The bed, the table, the night-table, the chair, and the easy 
chairs were all made of a strange nylon-like material which 
reflected all the colours of the rainbow, and were solidly built 
into the floor. Only the armchairs had a thin steel skeleton. 
The table, the chairs, and the night-table were without any 
drawers and decorations. 

The carpeting was done in a beautiful pale orange colour, 
the ceiling painted dark blue. On the walls there were paintings 
of dice like abstract art ; lines going seemingly into the infinite. 
Spirals, spots — all of them in vivid colours. Only a square-like 
white spot struck me as different. It was on the wall facing the 
window and was of a rubber-like material. In size it was about 
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Mini Irr 1 square and looked like a cinema screen. As I found out 
Un i on, this was really what it was. 

I i r ird out the bed. It was sloping. At its head it was of 
ti> >t null height, but at its lower end it was touching the floor. 

J Ur person sleeping on it was constantly slipping down. For 
ihu icason there was a wooden board built into the bed to 
serve as a support for his feet. I thought it was only a new 
method of tiring out people. The aim of the room was, how- 
ever, much more terrible than I could ever imagine. 

Soon a blond young man in civilian clothes entered the 
room. I jumped aside to the wall too late (this was a standard 
procedure in all AVH cells) but the guard did not care about 
my tardiness. 

"What would you like to eat?” he asked. 

First, I did not answer. I thought it was one of their dirty 
jokes. He noticed my incredulity and added: 

"Here you can eat everything you want.” 

"I would like scrambled eggs, milk and rolls,” I replied. 

Five minutes later I was served scrambled eggs and rolls. 
They brought coffee instead of milk. The coffee had a special 
flavour. 

In the meantime, shadows were wandering, and sounds 
could be heard in the distance. It was like the dripping of 
water, like waves of the ocean breaking at reefs; like the 
stampede of elephants behind the walls. A grievous by-taste 
by a slow, restrained weeping sound. The room was circling 
with me. Regardless of consequences, I lay down on the bed, 
put my feet against the supporting board, and fell asleep. 

I awoke with a king-size headache two hours later. The 
lights were the same, and the shadows wandered. And I 
looked into the blue, watery eyes of Dr. Laszlo Nemeth, the 
“master” of the Magic Room. 

He pointed to the ceiling and asked brusquely: “How 
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did that bloodpatch get there? Do you want to com mil 
suicide?” 

The blue ceiling was indeed messed up by a wet, red pal Hi 
just above my bed. As I looked up half-consciously, the blond 
young man shouted at me : 

“He wanted to strangle himself. He has the signs of attempted 
strangling on his neck.” 

I touched my neck, and felt it swollen and painful. 

“Where did you get the scarf?” asked Nemeth, who was 
wearing a white hospital coat. 

I do not have any scarf,” I replied. “They took it away 
from me long ago.” 

The small, stout doctor now raised the mattress and pulled 
out a hidden fine silk scarf. 

What is this then?” he asked. “ Don’t do such things again 
It is unnecessary.” 

The blond man started to shout again and threateningly 
accused me of attempted suicide. The doctor, however, ordered 
him to be silent. He took my hands and said in a friendly 
manner : 

Okay. Fortunately no harm was done. But I see you are 
nervous. I’ll give you an injection and you will feel instantly 
better. After a moment he added: “Are you afraid? We can 
cover your head and you won’t even notice it,” and he put the 
white scarf over my head. 

I felt my arm being prepared for the shot, and I was aware 
of the pain the fine needle was causing. I learned only later, 
however, that the injections which I had by then regularly 
received for six weeks contained scoplamin and niescalin. They 
are poisons paralysing the will-power and are produced from 
the juice of a tree which in the past was used by aborigines to 
dip the top of their arrows in, which gave them lethal effect. 

I do not remember how long I was asleep. When I awoke 
everything was as before. The light was on, the shadows 
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hmihIi led, and the sounds could be heard without interruption. 
I»i Nemeth sat at my bedside. 

“I you want to talk awhile, after having been alone for 
inii li a long time?” 

And we started our first conversation, which was to continue 
tlally lor four to five hours. It was a struggle between his 
di mnniac, maliciously genial knowledge and my declining 
will power, steadily weakened by narcotics. 

I 'iiMt, lie was interested in my earlier life, plays, and travels. 
I I in ryes smiled benevolently, and he even laughed at my more 
Immorous experiences. He also told me a few stories from his 
own childhood. We talked about books, including Western 
lltr raturc. He was very well read. After a few minutes of 
mil oral restraint I released a torrent of words. Perhaps I did 
this under the impact of the division of roles which showed 
him to be friendly as contrasted with the blond orderly. Or 
maybe it was the effect of the injection, but after three months 
nl* loneliness and primitive gao-guards, it was pleasant for me 
to talk to a highly intelligent man who was a physician. He 
look the position of a civilized intellectual who understands 
everything without bewilderment, and seemingly respects the 
opinion of the other. Obviously, my person interested him. 

“You are a very talented young man,” he said, “I read 
your writings. That’s how I became interested in you. It is 
your fortune to be here. You will have interesting experiences 
without any harm coming to you. For the average prisoner is 
not sent here. I am not interested in them. You know who 
were here before you? Mindszenty, Rajk, and Kadar. I know 
you are not easily frightened,” he added. “You are the type of 
person choosing the dangerous path if only you can excel 
above the masses. Your whole past proves it to me. 

“Anyway, don’t be frightened. First, I promise you that you 
will not be sentenced to death,” he stated casually. “Further- 
more, I will keep up my interest in you all through your time 
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here. You will learn things which few people in this world 
have known. You will eat from the Tree of Wisdom. And 
penetrate into the seventh circle of hell. That is an exclusive 
place. And it is not so unpleasant as it is usually described. 
You’ll see it anyway for yourself. 

“You will notice that I am your friend. When you need 
something, please tell me and it will be done. For my hands 
reach very far.” 

Then he changed his topic again. “Do you have any money?” 

“You know well that they took away from me any money 
when I was arrested,” I replied. With a sudden move he pulled 
a ten-florint note from my shirt pocket. 

I smiled and said : “It was you who put it there while I was 
asleep.” 

“You are right, my son,” he answered, and left the room. 

The lamps circled, the shadows wandered, and I heard far- 
away sounds. Time was running fast. I washed myself in the 
warm water. Towels were, of course, taken away immediately 
after I had dried myself. I received nourishing food of high fat 
content, and a strangely tasting coffee. 

I could not sleep at night. The sliding bed was uncomfort- 
able as my legs and muscles had to be kept in a tense position, 
depriving me of real rest. I felt wound-up and nervous. I even 
thought of wrecking the lamp that irritated me by its constant 
rotation, but I restrained myself. For the room was very com- 
fortable compared to my cell. What would be the result? I 
asked myself. They would put me through their torture 
chambers again. And after so many brutal experiences, it was 
a relief not to resist doggedly the apparently well-meaning, 
witty personality of Dr. Nemeth. I even felt that it would be 
unfair to insult him by resisting. Moreover, the will-paralysing 
drug must also have influenced my decision. I failed to stand 
up to them at the beginning; I had allowed them to treat me 
in a human way whereby they also compelled me to act as a 
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civilized being in return. Thus I fell under the “buttering-up” 
influence of the magic room. 

It is probable that they kept me under continuous sur- 
veillance. In the middle of the night Dr. Nemeth entered the 
room. “I see that you have trouble sleeping,” he said. “We’ll 
give you an injection and you will have a good night’s rest.” 
Fifteen minutes after the shot I felt sleepy and irresponsible. 
What will happen later, I will decide tomorrow. Right now 
I want to sleep, I thought, and fell asleep. 

I did not know whether it was morning or night. I awoke 
hearing frightening sounds. The shadows wandered, the waves 
murmured, but the sound chorus was joined by the shrill cries 
of a hoarse feminine voice — as though someone was experienc- 
ing the most horrifying torture which was driving them insane. 
It sounded as if it were happening just in the room next to me. 
I jumped up and began knocking on the door. Excited, I 
waited for Dr. Nemeth to come and explain it. He came only 
after a good twenty minutes. 

“Keep calm,” he replied to my questions. “This is an 
extraordinary psychological treatment. All these” — he pointed 
at the rotating lamps and the furniture — “belong to the treat- 
ment. The sounds, too. You, as a writer, should have an 
understanding of psychology. It is interesting, isn’t it? But in 
the future, there will be even more interesting incidents,” he 
added. “I would like to warn you about one thing, however. 
If possible, please avoid the silver beam. It has an unusual 
effect on the brain . . .” and then he left the room. 

I was frightened. I felt that something horrible was being 
prepared in this room. Food and coffee were brought in, how- 
ever, and I wanted to rest again. I do not know how long I 
was asleep, for in my condition being awake or asleep could 
not be clearly distinguished from each other. 

And then I faced the silver beam. It flooded the room through 
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the dark window that concealed unknown secrets. It was a 
fluid, mercury-like beam of light which stood out from the 
environment. It seemed as if I could grasp it with my hands. 
It looked beautiful, like the light of melted stars, but it was also 
frightening. They were perhaps just waiting for me to awaken 
for the beam began moving when I sat up. Lying on the couch 
I could see the beam moving slowly towards me. Before it 
could reach me I had remembered the warning of Dr. Nemeth, 
and jumped up. The beam stopped, and started to follow with 
an even, slow movement. Frightened, I started to flee. And 
while fleeing, I realized the secret of the unusual furnishing of 
the room. Tou could not hide in it from the Beam . The room had 
no part which the beam could not penetrate. This was the 
reason for the oval shape of the wall, for the slanted bed. I hid 
beside the solid table. The cold light of the beam penetrated 
its rainbow-like material without difficulty, and touched my 
knees. It was shining through any piece of furniture, including 
the easy-chairs. I jumped to the door and began to knock 
furiously. No answer. Only dead silence. I went to the window 
to try to find out about the origin of the silver beam. I could see 
nothing in the pitch darkness, only that the beam originated 
several feet away. 

The shadows wandered, the sea murmured and the feminine 
weeping could be heard regularly, and the beam followed me 
with a slow movement. I felt tired, and began to be curious 
about its effect. How much simpler would it be to let it reach 
me, as the result will be the same earlier or later — I thought. 
It was better to succumb to it. I even desired the silver beam. 

I sat on the floor and allowed its cold light to touch me. It 
reached from my neck to my stomach, and its silvery light 
came to a halt. Sitting erect tired me quickly. Like the sun- 
bather who surrenders to the sweet pleasure of warm sunbeams, 

I stretched out on the soft rug, and fell into a sleep that was 
more like a faint. 


The blond orderly shook me out of my trance. I felt no 
1 1 tmger and did not want to eat. He dragged me up from the 
Hour, however, and put me on the chair beside the table. I 
had to eat, otherwise I would have been too weak for their 
rxperiments. 

I was waiting impatiently for Dr. Nemeth. I had undergone 
so many new and frightening experiences that I had to talk 
about them. For though I knew that ultimately it was he who 
directed all my treatment, I could not be angry at him. I felt 
some distrust, but also a curious interest in him. He was a 
passionate researcher, I told myself, and wondered what the 
next step would be. 

When he entered you could hardly recognize him. He was 
in slacks, slippers, and a shirt, the short sleeves of which left 
his fat arms bare. He began to talk about a woman whom 
he had seen on the street, and continued with a story with 
strange erotic overtones about himself and a peasant girl who he 
knew in his childhood. He used the familiar form in address- 
ing me, and showed no intention of answering my questions. 
He also used profane language, and asked me insistently about 
my intimate relationship with Eve. In the meantime, he 
stretched out on the couch and almost choked from laughing 
aloud. When I refused to divulge any details, he said : “Whom 
would you harm by telling me what kind of a . . . that beautiful 
little girl had. It would have given me a pleasant fifteen 
minutes. Well, it seems that you do not want to humour me.” 

He wanted to bring about an unctuous, smiling confidence 
between us. “I am a man, too,” he added, laughed aloud and 
pricked my ribs with his thumb. Partly out of courtesy, I 
laughed with him. 

In the evening, or when I thought the sun was setting, I 
waited with palpitating heart for the silver beam. I waited so 
long that it eased my mind when it finally arrived — I did not 
resist. My day ended in a fainting-spell. 
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I awoke, realizing that they were feeding me. Then I fell 
asleep again, and my excited imagination produced fantastic 
dreams. When I awoke it was often as if the dream had come 
alive, for moving pictures were playing on the screen on the 
wall. 

The pictures consisted of a strange kind of photography. 
For instance, sometimes in the distance erotic orgies could be 
seen, and then the camera would take a close view of a couple 
as they approached a certain act. At this time the picture 
occupied the whole screen as if it was trying to penetrate the 
living flesh. Then the picture returned to a distance view, 
showing a hilly scene with strange lights and shadows. The 
whole scenery with its hills and valleys reminded one of a 
lustily quivering human body. Then photographs of parts of 
the human body were shown moving in space, out of any 
natural context. Arms were clinging to each other, and as 
though because of the pressure, the fingers were falling off. 
For ten minutes, pictures of giant human toes, and of soles of 
the feet, moved across the screen. 

In among these pictures there were running lines and colour 
slides, abstract figures, out of any context. A man walked into 
a staircase, then into an apartment. He went on to the balcony, 
crossed the railing, and walked quietly through the air. Then 
again followed close-up erotic pictures. Like the waves of the 
sea, bodies were tearing away from each other, splitting like 
apples. The tempo of the pictures was at times accelerated, 
resembling the early films of Charlie Chaplin; at other times 
the tempo slowed down. 

The films were shown for hours, and I fell asleep. I assume 
that from that time on, I received injections in my sleep. I 
felt like a man enjoying opium. To bring about the most 
pleasant dreams he has to prepare himself for the poison by 
looking at beautiful pictures, hear pleasant voices. All pleasures 
will then be enjoyed by him in the dream in an exaggerated, 
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cosmic way. And indeed, the fantastic pictures of the films 
i rrurred in my dreams, too. 

When Dr. Nemeth visited me again, he was the scholar in 
I lie white coat. He acted as though he did not remember his 
former behaviour. He addressed me formally again. Afterwards, 
lie regularly changed his behaviour towards me. He came to 
me in different disguises, as though he was not be the same 
person. Or was it only my sick imagination which exaggerated 
the differences? 

“Poets are feminine types. And you are a poet whose 
writing shows talent. As an artist you ought to know that 
only personal experiences can be written about. And what is 
personal experience? Not what we want, but what is happening 
to us. Thus, what is the destiny of the artist? Not to act, but to 
wait and observe. Wait for life to come to him and make him 
pregnant with personal experiences. 

“And what a magic is contained in letting yourself go. 
This is also the basic secret of physical love. There, both parties 
show themselves uninhibitedly and give themselves without 
reservation. What otherwise would be repulsive now becomes 
the best and the most beautiful. There is a direct proportional 
relationship between repulsiveness in life and pleasure in love- 
making. . . .” Such was the “philosophy” of Dr. Nemeth. 

“Are you a Catholic?” he asked me later. 

“Yes.” 

“I respect the Catholic Church. The confession is an ex- 
cellent institution. How much your mind is eased when you 
have confessed your sins ! Everybody is eased when telling 
the truth. The only difference is that I am more intelligent 
and understand you more deeply than the average pastor. 
Do not think I am interested only in politics. ... In that field 
we know it all anyway. . . . But we are not satisfied to know 
what people have done, we also want to know what they are 

thinking, . . . Now, tell me. What did you dream last night?” 
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And I told him. 

“Aren’t you feeling well?” he asked me at another tim< 
“This is because you resist me. In the moment of psycho] om 
cal surrender everything will become pleasant. Don’t alw;iv. 
worry about tomorrow. You will not leave from here for .1 
long time. ... It is fortunate for you . . . because your iim 
is in good hands, and you would not be able to change ii 
anyway. Since you have arrived here, you are no longer held 
responsible for your deeds ... I am arranging everything. 

In this way he was giving me his mental poison in smnll 
doses. With the lampshades rotating and the shadows wander- 
ing over the room I either slept or waited for the moving 
pictures. I no longer cared about the silver beam. When ii 
did come, I put myself in a comfortable position and waited 
patiently. In the meantime I looked at the movies and was 
aware that the coming dream would be full of strange and 
excitingly interesting pictures. I began to get used to and feel 
at home in the Magic Room. I was isolated from real life. 
The events outside were no longer important to me, for I had 
to remain there for a long time. The magic room had become 
my world. I had not had to make any decisions. It was not 
necessary to think for myself everything was done for me by 
others. And I felt no need to resist, to contradict them. I let 
myself relax as if I were in a lukewarm bath. 

At this time they gave me a test. Once, when I awoke, my 
door was open. And beyond the door it looked as though a 
second door was open, with a tiny ray of sunshine coming 
through into the darkness. I felt attracted to this friend from 
the real world, for I had not seen sunlight for quite a while. 
Escape . . . was my first thought. Then I remembered the 
difficulties I would encounter, the probable persecution and 
the struggles. And how could I do this to Dr. Nemeth who 
was so good to me? I thought and reconsidered, turning to 
the other side of the bed and falling asleep. 
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I I ic films did not always deal with erotic themes. There 
w 1 r some quick, short pictures, too. One picture showed the 
*t|M 11 mouth of a tiger, and then abruptly, a dentist extracting 
■ I human tooth. Another man threw away a cigarette, and with 
ii went his own hand. A woman stroked her hair, which all 
h II out as though her hands had shaved it off. A bald-headed 
m.m scratched his head, and his fingers penetrated his brain 
rn niching his grey matter. Then he withdrew his fingers as 
il nothing had happened. These pictures followed me in my 
<1 teams, too. 

“Perhaps you will become insane,” Dr. Nemeth told me 
stlirrwards. “The result of this treatment is a certain kind of 
schizophrenia. What is schizophrenia? A split in consciousness, 
hi your childhood, pictures and concepts are joined together 
in your emerging consciousness according to the order and 
laws of nature. These are for example : gravity, vision, and the 
hardness of objects. . . . The child learns that if he hits a hard 
object with his hands, it will hurt. Or if he pronounces the 
word sun he will immediately associate it in his thoughts with 
l he concepts of light and heat. If he lets an object drop, it will 
Tail to the earth. Consciousness is composed of millions of such 
pictures through which a person sees the world. If, under the 
impact of some influence, the touch with reality is lost and the 
personality loses its self-evident security enjoyed hitherto by 
these concepts, schizophrenia arises. Those films you have 
seen show how an advanced schizophrenic patient sees the 
world. 

“Observe, when you have left this room, the talk of a schizo- 
phrenic which jumps from one object to the other. He will 
interrupt himself by failing to see the relationship between 
concepts belonging together and jumps to another object 
where he discovers relationships which really do not exist. 
You, too, are isolated from reality here. 

“Otherwise, schizophrenia is a very exclusive sickness. And 
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it has less harmful forms, too. Every creative person is a schizo- 
phrene. For in life, you cannot create new objects. You can 
only discover new relationship. This is called creative intellect. 
Newton found the relationship between the apple, the earth 
and the moon. His schizophrene condition enabled him to do 
so. Or think of a good poet writing a metaphor. What is he 
doing? He sees the relationship between concepts to which 
the average man remains blind. And when the latter finally 
sees it through the aid of the poet, he will think that the poet 
had created something new. 

“Our modern age,” smiled Dr. Nemeth, “is simply schizo- 
phrene. How else can the literature of free thought association 
be explained? Did you read Ulysses by James Joyce? Don’t 
you realize that this work is typically the creation of a schizo- 
phrene? He was a clinical case. He jumps from one subject to 
another, and his sickness enables him to see new relationships. 
Or look at Atilla Jozsef. Perhaps the greatest Hungarian poet. 
He could write those beautiful poems because he was a schizo- 
phrene. You are aware that he was already insane when he 
wrote those poems. He ended by throwing himself before a 
train in a crazy rage. 

“You are schizophrene, too. You have written some odd 
poems. Or do you believe that there is a normal person who 
would occupy himself for days and weeks with putting some 
words together? Only in order that from their sound a new 
effect shall be gained. No. A normal man makes love and earns 
money. 

“Did you read Dr . Faustus by Thomas Mann? The hero of 
the novel had to become syphilitic in order to leave his 
bourgeois mediocrity and realize his genius. We’ll give you a 
break here. We’ll do it without VD. Of course, Faustus had to 
become insane in the end. And it is not certain you will. 
Anyway, think about the experiences you will live through in 
the meantime.” 
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I do not know when, in that welter of conversation, I men- 
tioned the names they wanted and surrendered the secrets 
which I had kept through the tortures and the water-room. 
Still, I told them to him. And at that time I had not attached 
much importance to it. Everything seemed to me so unim- 
portant in those days. 

“Everything is relative in life,” continued Dr. Nemeth. “You 
believe that the man who remains silent is necessarily a hero. 
But he is only a primitive chap. A cow is able to see only in 
front of its nose. Idiots, too, can remain silent and let them- 
selves be tortured. 

“ ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven, 3 says the Holy Bible. But you were not poor in spirit, 
even before you came to me. Do not accuse me of anything. 
Start to understand yourself better, penetrate the layers of 
your consciousness. Try to understand things and also yourself. 
Why do you think Gorki could write his famous novel The 
Traitor ? Because he betrayed the Communist movement and 
informed on it to the Tsarist police. He had the right to do so. 
By the very fact of becoming a traitor, he had acquired personal 
experiences which he could describe saving thereby hundreds 
of people from becoming traitors. Don’t I have the right to 
take the life of one man in order to save thousands?” 

The lamps rotated, the shadows wandered, and I lost my 
sense of time completely. They had to feed and wash me, I 
felt so lazy and tired. I lay down and slept anywhere when I 
felt like it — on the floor, on the chair, or in the bed. At times 
they gave me stimulants. Then I awaited, refreshed for the 
films or for my conversation with Dr. Nemeth. 

Once I fell asleep knowing I had eaten my supper. In five 
minutes they woke me up, and I found the coffee and the 
scrambled eggs on the table untouched. 

On another occasion I remembered vividly having undressed 
and gone to sleep. Five minutes later they awoke me. I was 
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completely dressed, sitting in an easy-chair, and the orderly 
shouted at me: “Why don’t you go to bed?” I believe several 
people were working on me while I was doped. They were 
trying to make me lose faith in my senses. 

For several hours every day I had to look at the movies. 
They now showed a new brand of picture. The male actor 
usually stood with his back towards the camera, and even 
though he would turn towards the camera sometimes, his face 
remained in shadow. Once he went into a mountain brook 
and stepped out of it without becoming wet. 

Dr. Nemeth called my attention to a movie version of one 
of Atilla Jozsef’s poems. “In the side-lane the light raises its 
net . . . like a trough of water our kitchen is full with the 
declining light of sunset. . . . Quietness. . . . Tardily the brush 
is climbing as though it had legs. . . . Above it a small piece of 
the wall deliberates whether to fall.” A resonant voice was 
reciting the poem. On the screen the metaphors had become 
animated. The light lifted a big fishing net from the sidewalk, 
the brush was climbing, and so on. 

From this time on I also heard words and sentences for 
hours. They had no coherent meaning. I remembered one of 
the sentences: “Eve . . . ape; Eve . . . ape,” repeated a voice 
regularly for hours. 

Pornographic films were still shown with close-up pictures 
of violent love-making. Once I awoke feeling myself being 
caressed. Next to me lay the naked heroine of the film I had 
seen earlier. And though I remembered clearly having gone to 
bed in my clothes, I found myself without clothes. The woman 
continued passionately the scene in the film with the man 
whose face was shadowed. And she talked about events in 
the film as though they were reality. It was impossible to say 
what was real and what was the beginning of hallucination. 

Dr. Nemeth showed himself at times as a gay ape, sometimes 
as a serious-minded scholar. He could also be seen on the screen. 
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I le participated in the orgies both on the screen and in my 
mom. it was to similar orgies that Cardinal Mindszenty 
referred at his press conference. 

Later they started to project political stories. The hero was a 
leader of the resistance. He dynamited factories, went to illegal 
gatherings, worked with foreign diplomats, crossed the Iron 
Curtain secretly several times, and had a tremendous arsenal 
which a priest was guarding. On the screen, Dr. Nemeth was 
his aide. In one scene the hero spilt coffee on his suit. When I 
awoke, I could see the coffee-spot on my suit. On another 
occasion he was fleeing through the rain when Dr. Nemeth 
shook me from my dreams. Water was dripping from my 
clothes. 

Nemeth started to call me “The Leader”, like the hero was 
called on the screen, and gave me reports. When I failed to 
accept them, he scolded me, saying that I was showing signs 
of insanity by not remembering events. At times, however, 
I asserted violently that we were out in the rain. He laughed 
at me, saying : “Son, you will go crazy. You have a completely 
split personality. No wonder. For four months you have been 
the prisoner of the AVH.” I contradicted him, and wanted 
proof. Excitedly, I was looking for my shoes. And there was 
fresh, not yet dry mud on them. 

Next day “The Leader” cut his hand on the screen. When I 
awoke, the cut was on my hand, neatly bandaged. 

I began to have doubts about my sanity. Terrified, I looked 
into the abyss before me. The opinion of Dr. Nemeth had 
become more and more important to me. I felt that he was 
the only firm point in this chaos. The only sane and sober 
man. 

And now Dr. Nemeth started to talk incoherently. I could 
not believe that he was talking that way deliberately, and 
suspected that I was unable to understand normal conversation. 

Slowly I reached the stage necessary for the production of 
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a show trial. Probably they were preparing me for such a 
process. For their whole treatment was designed to produce 
artificial schizophrenia; they were attempting to confuse the 
relationship between the victim and reality. The victim was 
taught another life, another personality. In this second life, 
which they were building up step by step, was the story which 
he had to repeat at the trial. The defendants of the show trials 
were not just weakened by narcotics and scopolamin; they 
were also made to believe the reality of the things they had 
confessed. Medicines alone would not have promised complete 
success. If Nemeth could have worked into me the story in a 
seemingly reasonable manner, I, too, would have played the 
role in such a stage trial, as my will-power was already arti- 
ficially weakened. On the one hand, I was already living very 
much in the false, imaginary world of the films, and had 
doubted my senses while trusting Dr. Nemeth; on the other 
hand, I would have been proud of the story, too. 

The human soul is an extremely sensitive creation of God. 
If someone believes that with the aid of will-paralysing injec- 
tions the self-accusing victims of Communist show-processes 
could have been produced, he is sadly mistaken. To make 
somebody confess is a very different task from making them 
undertake a stage role voluntarily. By will-paralysing methods 
it is possible to wrest secrets from the suspect though he would 
not break down under ordinary questioning. This is common 
knowledge. The unknown method is that of preparing the 
victim for the public stage role he has to play at the trial. 
Doping him is only a small part of such preparation. For either 
he would have to be doped to such an extent as to make it 
obvious to anybody, and then he would also be unable to play 
his role convincingly without tell-tale slips; or if the dosage 
was inadequate, the possibility of a scandal would still be 
considerable. The Communists, however, want certainty. Not 
even the slightest error was ever committed by their victims 
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when on trial. This could be achieved only if the artificially 
schizophrene defendant believed the story he was confessing, 
and talked about it in a familiar manner. Only then would he 
be able to react correctly at the trial when questioned. To this 
(lie effects of narcotics can be added, together with the sym- 
pathy the defendant feels towards the psychiatrist. In this way 
the trial is of little importance to the victim, who desires to 
return to the Magic Room as soon as possible. 

I still do not know the part of the silver beam in the set-up. 
It looks like X-rays. Whether it has only will- paralysing effects, 
or also damages the brain, I am uncertain. Among the political 
prisoners who were brought to this special AVH centre, I 
heard plenty about it. And there was a frightened whispering 
about a “ray- treatment’ 5 which drives people insane. 

I would not assert that everyone loses his sanity as a conse- 
quence of the magic room. Some people overcome the effects 
of the treatment in due time. A concrete example remains — 
Cardinal Mindszenty. I met, however, in the insane asylum 
of the AVH, six persons who became permanently schizophrene 
as a result of their treatment. They were Joseph Calgoczi, 
age 28, merchant; Attila Percze, seminarian; Tiber Hernadi, 
27, veterinarian; Robert Vertes, 52, journalist, and James 
Padar, inventor. 

What is the best defence against the treatment? To resist 
it from the very first. The magic room is based on fine, psycho- 
logical effects. If the patient meets the psychiatrist realizing 
that he is his enemy, if by breaking up furniture and generally 
outrageous behaviour he succeeds in inducing the psychiatrist 
to invoke harsh measures, he has been saved. For it is possible 
by narcotics to make someone unconscious ; he can be driven 
crazy by pain, or beaten to death; but the gradual penetration 
of his personality will be impossible. Yet this is the core of the 
treatment in the magic room. To use a metaphor, you can 
behead a man with an axe, but in order to shave his beard 
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you need his permission. To produce schizophrenia in the 
magic room the conscious co-operation of the victim is an 
absolute requirement. Therefore the AVH tries to create a 
mild atmosphere ; it gives the victim plenty of good food, and 
attempts to establish friendly relations with him. No wonder, 
Dr. Nemeth preferred well-mannered intellectuals who are 
thoughtful and answer courtesy with courtesy. 

If the contact is broken, however, the magic room will 
lose its charm. Fortunately, this happened to me after six 
weeks. Unintentionally, I did what I should have done six 
weeks earlier. I fell against the lamp on the night-table and 
ruined it. At first I was horrified. I thought they would accuse 
me of doing it deliberately. In this moment I underwent a 
strange psychological reaction. In a flash I perceived the 
abyss towards which I was being directed step by step by their 
friendliness. I smashed up other things in the room and in a 
crisis of genuine fury I decided to simulate violent madness. 

Thus, the hopes and expectations of Dr. Nemeth were 
defeated by his own methods. For such was the revolution of 
the gagged human soul that it acquired the force to revolt 
from the gags used to tie it. And the magic room can also be 
looked upon as a symbol of the oppressed people behind the 
Iron Curtain and for the diabolic regime. It is a living symbol 
of a dictatorship working with demoniac methods and fine 
pseudo-scientific calculations. For them man is only a soul- 
less number, to be played and experimented with. 

“To take from the shoulder of the individual the burden of 
free choice, and the responsibility which results from liberty. 
To do this ‘favour 5 to them. To tell them what to do in order 
that they should not think themselves. And beyond that, they 
should not be permitted a choice even though they might 
desire it . 55 To possess their bodies as well as their souls. 

“To kill a man so that he can save thousands . . . 55 gave me 
the key to their ideology. For ideology is used as a magic rod 


which can justify all their actions. This is the narcotic given 
to the people. This is the substitute for the liberty of the soul. 

Yet natural Law showed itself to be superior to them. The 
sound of the crashing lamp symbolized to me the collapse of 
I lie nearly erected system, and behind the smiles I could see 
(lie gnashing teeth. And the crashing Stalin-statue later also 
became the symbol for the end of a ten-year-old organization 
designed to gag human liberty and dignity. The Hungarian 
War of Independence flared up, led by twenty- to twenty- two- 
ycar-old youths who underwent the longest treatment in the 
magic room of Communist propaganda and ideology behind 
the Iron Curtain. And among the ruins of the collapsed 
regime, the great “fighter for peace 55 , the Soviet Union, too, 
was compelled to show her true identity. For the world is 
not ruled by violence alone. 

I spent about six weeks in the magic room. After breaking 
the lamp I refused to accept any food, and broke everything 
I could lay hands on. For five days they experimented with 
me. They used a strait-jacket and other restraining means. 
They had not beaten me, however. When, as Dr. Nemeth 
finally decided I would never recover, he abandoned me, and 
while I was asleep had me taken to the insane asylum of the 
AVH. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FACES IN THE DISTORTING MIRROR 

“To be insane and a prisoner plus being kept by the AVH 
is the very lowest form of life. Or could a human being sink 
any deeper?” I was once asked this by a member of the Small- 
holders Party in the garden of a lunatic asylum of the AVH. 
And if the reader asks himself if it is possible to invent new 
horrors after the confession chair and the magic room — I 
have to answer: yes. Only now have we arrived at the darkest 
interval of my way, to the seventh circle of hell. 

At the moment when I, as the insane victim of the magic 
room, was transferred to the lunatic asylum, I lost not only 
my name and personality, but also the last of my human 
dignity, as far as my social position was concerned. I spent 
six weeks in the house of crime and insanity, locked up with 
common criminals and dangerous lunatics. I was kept there 
like a perilous animal, helpless subject of experiments. 

This Institute is hidden amongst shady trees and is a part 
of the infamous Kabanya Gyiijto Gaol. The personal staff of 
the institute consists of Dr. Odon Nemeth, AVH major (no 
relative of the Dr. Nemeth of the magic room), Mrs. Szereto the 
“medical nurse”, and Szekely, Tarr, Fecske, Bartok; non- 
commissioned AVH officers — “medical orderlies”. Few com- 
mitted so many crimes against humanity as they did. 

I have only faint recollection about the first days, because I 
was still under the effect of too much dope. I remember that 
I was bathed, my hair and my nails were cut, and I was 
dressed in a dirty prison uniform — though officially I was only 

in detention imprisonment and it was not yet certain whether 
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I was guilty or innocent. Of course, the AVH could not care 
less about such minor legal formalities, since they did not care 
about any human rights or law at all. 

I spent the first three weeks together with eleven other 
prisoners in a twelve-feet-square cell. Five stinking, dirty straw 
mattresses were in the room, occupying half of the floor. This 
was the bed for twelve men. There was no water closet in the 
whole building. We had a bucket in one of the corners, but 
the cover of the bucket had been taken away so that the raving 
lunatics could not murder each other with it. 

Five of my eleven cell-mates were raving mad and criminals 
of the common type. The one, for instance, who slept on my 
right, a man named Szilagyi was a case of pronounced schizo- 
phrenia; he had murdered his mother because “she did not 
buy him a bicycle”. Because of lack of space we had to sleep 
pressed together, so Szilagyi’s knees and elbows were always in 
my side. 

I was wakened by Szilagyi the second night, when he tried 
to strangle me. The poor soul had an attack and this gave 
him unbelievable strength, although he was a frail man. I was 
unable to shout, but only wriggled chokingly under the pressure 
of his palms. The syphilitic, insane burglar on my left side 
watched me with meaningless wide open eyes. I felt that this 
wrestling in the dark could cost my life. 

Finally I succeeded in twisting Szilagyi’s nose so that he let 
go. Meanwhile my other cell-mates had awakened and began 
to shout. 

Szilagyi threw himself on the floor, tears pouring from his 
eyes. “Please do not hurt me. ... I shall behave. . . . Please . . 
he whimpered. “I cannot stand it any longer. By daylight I 
cannot stay awake, at night I am unable to sleep. . . This 
was a Shakespearian conception of the suffering of conscience 
which tortured even his clouded soul. 

One of my room-mates was a kleptomaniac. At night we 
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often woke up when he tried to pull the blankets from us. 1 l< 
piled them all up around him. He stole every small article tli;ii 
he could lay his hands on. 

The very sick ones did not clean themselves properly. Thr 
open bucket was already filled up by the middle of the nighl, 
but people still used it. They would not let me open the 
window because they felt cold in their thin prison garments. 
They walked around in the small place with dim eyes like 
animals in a cage. The cell was filled with the same penetrating 
stench one could smell near a cage of a wild beast. 

Sometimes in the morning the “trusties’ 5 , who had been 
selected among criminals sentenced for violence, burst into the 
cell, picked out one of the sick prisoners, pulled off his clothes 
and put him under the running icy-cold water. Then they 
tossed the miserable victim on the concrete floor and together 
with the “orderlies 55 they watched laughingly the wet, naked 
man running up and down. This they called morning clean- 
ing. 

They served food in dirty mess-tins, as for animals. Once I 
asked the nurse for a medicine against my headache. “Acute 
medicine-mania, 55 she whispered to the “prisoner specialist 55 , 
Balint. This doctor, a former AVH lieutenant-colonel, chief 
medical officer of the AVH centre for six years, was sentenced 
to eight years 5 imprisonment because he had tried to escape to 
Yugoslavia. He was even more cruel to us than the orderlies. 

Next morning, as result of my medicine request, I became 
acquainted with the “packing 55 of which I had heard very 
much already on my first day, because even the insane prisoners 
were afraid of it. The trusties pushed the patient on the floor, 
rolled his body up in a coarse wet sheet about twelve yards 
long, and tied him with thick ropes, pulling them with such 
force that the victim usually began to cry and choke. The 
orderlies then kicked him in his face and chest and even danced 
on the poor victim. Then they let him alone. When the wet 


sheet began to dry it shrank and cut into the skin of the 
“packed 55 victim, causing almost unbearable pains. 

This was the medicine I got. They treated me like a mad- 
man, a person whose personality, opinion, did not count and 
whose symptoms were interpreted by half- trained sadists 
according to their own pleasure. And usually they interpreted 
everything with the greatest malice. They “cured 55 prisoners 
by “packing 55 and electric shocks, and with these treatments 
they kept under control the real insane ones of the institute. 
But they employed the same methods with those sane ones 
whom they wanted to disappear for political or religious 
reasons. 

The “electric shock 55 means that they connected the victim 
to high powered electric wires which actually knocked the 
patient off his feet and made him unconscious for days. This 
treatment severely damaged the nervous system. 

The trusties had almost unlimited power over the miserable 
prisoners. They struck them, hit them, and kicked them. Some- 
times when the doctor had no time, the trusty carried out the 
shock treatment too. In the morning, when the “chief trusty 55 
entered the cell and read the names of those appointed for 
shock treatment, everybody trembled and kept quiet, even the 
sick ones. One could see the horror in their troubled eyes. We 
never found out who got on the list and why. 

Some of the sick spent their imposed punishment in the 
institute. They were such a danger to the public, that they 
could not even be kept in gaol. Nevertheless they were still in 
a better position than those who had “luck 55 and were acquitted 
of punishment, being declared irresponsible. The “irresponsible 55 
inmates were put in so-called “security custody 55 . This unique 
institution was installed in 1949. 

The lunatic condemned to “security custody 55 had to suffer 
every handicap connected with the prison life, and was sen- 
tenced for an indefinite period of time. If Dr. Nemeth stated 
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that a patient was not yet cured, the custody was prolonged leu 
a year, on and on. This way one could spend six years in (hi t 
“hell on earth” for an ill-considered border-crossing at tempi 
They declared priests and politicians insane and kept them tliri <■ 
for no reason whatsoever other than security, exposed to tin* 
sadism of trusties and orderlies. 

Apparently after three weeks the authorities figured out tlul 
I was not insane and no public danger* therefore they trans- 
ferred me into a bigger room, where a little better condition 
prevailed. The patients in this room were not so sick and I was 
allowed to go for a walk in the courtyard every day with tin- 
others. 

Out in this yard, fenced with high walls, the inhabitants ol 
the institute met. Insane and “super-clever” ones met there 
and bitter eyes looked into troubled ones. 

Here are three cases among the many : 

He caught my attention on the second day. A terribly thin 
young man stood in the middle of the courtyard and recited 
slowly, but with a thrilling power, the Hungarian national 
poem, the “Message”: 


“In the wide world, apart from your country 
There is no place for you ; 

May Destiny favour or ill-treat you 
It is here you must live and die.” 

The tears were pouring down his face, his lips trembled. 
“Hemadi going at it again,” a lunatic remarked jovially and 
dug me in the ribs with his elbow. 

I felt this name was somehow familiar. I went close to him. 
From his face, with the wrinkled skin dried over the cheek- 
bones, a pair of terrorized burning eyes looked at me. He was a 
bad case of schizophrenia. In his incoherent speech was jumbled 
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utmost the whole story of human culture. He jumped from one 
Nuhjrct to another, from the Greek philosophers to Proust, 
Stravinsky and Joyce. Among the themes of his quick mumble 

I recognized with horror the elements of the magic room 

I I raiment. I confronted one of the victims of Dr. Nemeth. I 
* (Mild study the end of the road from which I had been saved 
by the mercy of God. 

There were also short periods when Hernadi could talk 
id most quite normally. I discovered on one such occasion that 
wn knew each other from “outside”, when we had private 
lives. 

He was a veterinary by profession. He had been superficially 
cultivated. He was the only son of his wealthy family, and spoke 
lour languages. He married the beautiful, only daughter of a 
celebrated professor of gynaecology, a good friend of my mother. 
[ remembered the first visit they paid at our house. The 
terraced living-room was full of glorious spring sunshine. The 
bell rang and then first Maria, the happy nineteen-year-old 
young woman hurried into the room, kissing my mother on her 
cheeks. Then came a tall, broad-shouldered young man of 
twenty-six with a very good-looking tanned face. “Tibor 
Hernadi . . .” he introduced himself and pressed my hand 
firmly. There in the courtyard, among the troubled features I 
was not able to recognize the former face, so sure of himself and 
shining with happiness. I tried, but I could not find the identity 
between the two faces during the whole time we spent together 
in gaol. This Hernadi in the prison had nothing in common 
with the strong, young man who laughed and held close to 
him in the sunshine, his laughing, wonderful little wife. 

We talked a lot about the past, and following his words the 
story of his life slowly took shape before my eyes. Long before 
we met first in 1949 he was awarded a scholarship from the 
Vatican, so he wanted to study in Rome. 

The Communist regime did not give him a passport so he 
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crossed the Yugoslav border illegally. He had almost reached 
Trieste when he was arrested. The Yugoslavs shipped him back 
to Hungary, but did him the favour of not telling the Hungarian 
border-guard his story. He got back to Budapest unnoticed. 
Here he finished his studies, got his diploma, married and 
almost completely forgot about his Yugoslavian excursion 
when somebody denounced him out of jealousy. The creative 
imagination of the AVH set to work. When he was arrested, 
they charged him with espionage and sabotage. They said 
Hernadi had crossed the border sixteen times illegally. In the 
opinion of the AVH my young friend was the agent of the 
Yugoslavian Secret Service, and moved constantly back and 
forth between the two countries. He blew up factories, organized 
secret underground groups. Naturally, Hernadi did not want to 
sign the report of these crimes, first because it was not true, 
secondly it would have meant certain death. Then he too had 
to undergo the usual way of torture and finally ended up in the 
magic room. By the time his interrogators realized that Hernadi 
could not possibly know anything since he was innocent, he had 
already lost his mind. 

He was declared “irresponsible” and condemned to “security 
custody”. When I met him, Hernadi had already been there 
for his second year, vegetating in the lunatic asylum. In his 
clear moments he remembered with tears in his eyes the happi- 
ness of his former life, his beautiful wife and his youth. 

For him all was lost. 

He was a heavy persecution-maniac because of the violences 
he suffered. When he caught sight of a guard he tried to hide 
himself, weeping and whimpering. At other times, in his 
clearer moments he seemed to approach the border of the world 
of the sane people. 

When Hernadi joined us in our room, myself, a young priest 
and a former member of parliament, all mentally healthy men, 
tried very hard to cure him with our primitive methods. 
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Hernadi lay on his bed, remembering his past. I sat by his 
side and talked to him in a low voice. At the same time my 
I wo friends walked around him singing the song of which I 
knew it was the favourite song of his wife, Maria. Everybody 
was silent in the room. Perhaps even the lunatics realized that 
with very naive means we struggled for the soul of a human 
being. The footsteps were silently clapping and the priest and 
the M.P. sang the words of the song to the beat of their steps. 

“My Susan even if the miracle is late . . . 

Don’t you ever give up the hope ; 

Each girl is a dreaming princess, 

My little Susi, my sweet Susan. . . .” 

Tibor’s eyelids opened from time to time, shining sometimes 
with the light of sane reason. This young man, once of surpass- 
ingly intelligent spirit, fought a terrific battle against the evil 
influence which had unbalanced him. 

The hours passed, no noise was heard and the singers kept 
on singing. Suddenly Tibor turned on his stomach and began to 
cry bitterly. It was almost visible how his terrible sickness got 
hold of him again and a few minutes later the trusties had to 
rush in and hold the raving madman down. He fell back into 
darkness again, into the living death. He was — in all pro- 
bability — irretrievable. . . . 

I discovered his thin, wiry figure first in the courtyard. He 
stood about awkwardly in one of the corners, dressed in a brand 
new prison garment. His face was as white as the wall, his hair 
sparse and blond. He had the features of a child. His carmine 
baby-like mouth was usually half open. On his temples and his 
semi-transparent auricles, blue veins were showing. His sur- 
prisingly small, nervous hands always played with something 
and he had the undeveloped, hairless chest of a twelve-year-old. 
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One evening he was transferred into our room and got the 
bed beside mine. His name was Gabor Olah, 28 years old, 
member of the AVH corps since his twentieth year. 

He did not take the risk of denying his identity. When his 
profession became known, it was to me he turned for protection 
from the almost physically perceptible waves of hatred. We 
began to talk in the semi-darkness of twilight. Olah poured out 
the words bottled up in eight weeks of solitude. 

He was not insane, he only had an extremely sensitive nervous 
system. Whenever he mentioned his 32-year-old wife — who, 
according to his description, must have been a real beauty — 
his lips began to tremble and he started to weep. He first met 
his wife during an interrogation and, as he said, they had lived 
happily “like pigeons 5 ’. 

What deep precipices can be hidden in a human soul. This 
young man, Olah, who remained a convinced Communist even 
in prison, this small china figure, whose very appearance was 
in harsh contradiction with the brutality of communism, had 
held an important assignment, commanded dozens of investi- 
gators, and had surely directed a whole lot of bloodthirsty and 
brutal proceedings. 

“Can you imagine me, Lajos, touching somebody even with 
one finger? Can you? You know me. . . , 55 He kept on and on 
asking me. 

Indeed, it was hard to picture the truth in this case. The fact 
is he must undoubtedly have done it, for I have never heard 
about one single case handled lawfully, without torture, by the 
AVH. 

“The ones I dealt with had all been enemies of the people . . , 55 
he told me. 

“By that, I am also the enemy of the people, 55 I answered. 
Olah could not give me an explanation for this. 

Then one evening I found the key to his character. Some- 
body forced Olah to give a description of one or two of his 
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investigations. At first he hesitated to do so. But as he began to 
sketch the portraits of the participants, as he explained step 
by step with fantastic detail and an almost mathematical 
precision the course of investigation directed by him — I under- 
stood why he had made that his career, although he had never 
touched one of the victims with his own delicate hands. 

Olah, like every passionate man, was simply unable to deal 
with the subject of his passion without the greatest precision, 
without an almost artistic punctuality. 

As he talked I could see him sitting behind his desk, shut up 
in his impersonal office, working with a scientific sincerity on 
papers and forms not noticing the human soul struggling in 
those papers. 

He was a monster, a rogue, for although the screams of pain 
did not reach him, he must have known what happened in 
reality. 

Several times daily he started crying in his cell. Olah, who 
was in fact no more than a disembodied intellect, mourned for 
his lost power which he refused to believe would never be 
returned to him. 

He mourned for his wife whom he had not seen for eight weeks 
already. But he did not mourn for those who were executed or 
condemned to lifelong imprisonment as the result of his 
activities. 

He wanted to caress his wife with those same soft small 
hands of his with which he wanted to arrange the “formulas 55 
again. He was one of the most dangerous types. 

It was an irony of fate that this delicate little creature, whose 
neck looked as if it could be broken with one twist, was thrown 
into prison for “misuse 55 of official authority — in other words 
because of violence. 

I believe that for many years he was the only member of the 
AVH who had been charged with such an accusation. 

Of course, the real reason had been quite different. 
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He became the victim of the constant feud for power inside 
the Communist party. In 1952 Olah, on the orders of his chief- 
section leader, an AVH colonel, arrested a top railway official, 
charging him with espionage for Tito. But there was “higher” 
authority behind the official supporting him, because at that 
time Tito had many followers in the upper circles of the 
Hungarian Communist Party. The general received protection 
from Lajos Bebrits, the Minister of Transport himself; and 
besides other party leaders, he was helped by the State Attorney 
Superior, who, according to the principles of law, could inter- 
fere in every interrogation, and had the right to report misuses 
to the highest level. 

As far as I know Olah was the only case in which the State 
Attorney Superior used this right. But this case was a gamble of 
life and death, because the arrest of the railway official was 
only the first move in a possible wholesale purge. 

(c The u n f ortunate Olah was caught in the middle of his 
peaceful interrogation work in the streets by two men of the 
Attorney Superior’s office. They pulled him into a car, called 
him a pig, and a Fascist, beat him heavily and put him under 
arrest, charging him with the misuse of official authority. 

Somehow, in this case, even Erno Gero, Minister of the 
Interior at this time, found himself so weak, that he signed the 
order of arrest without comments. For the arrest of AVH corps 
members it was necessary to have the permission of the minister. 

Our hero, Olah, was transported to Fo-utca Military Prose- 
cution Office, put into the hands of a “friendly” prosecutor who 

forgot him for the next six weeks. Olah became melancholy and 
neurotic. 

Of course the railway official was set free. 

That was all very well, but the picture of power started to 
change again. The chief section leader colonel felt that the 
arrest of his subordinate was only the first step towards his dis- 
charge, so he went diligently into action. 
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The AVH corps began to concentrate its forces. The AVH 
commandant of the Fo-utca prison, a lieutenant-colonel, with 
the collusion of the Attorney Superior, ordered Olah to his 
office, where he was questioned anxiously about his health and 
appetite and was told that he would be sent “temporarily” 
to hospital and that he would surely be released after his 
trial. 

The commandant permitted him to see a visitor too, a 
favour which was never given to the AVH’s prisoners. All the 
same, his wife did not appear to visit him and this fact again 
filled our hero with depression. Two days later he was brought 
to us in the Observer House. He was given the best clothes and 
put into the best room; head surgeon Nemeth personally talked 
to him many times, and the others also took specially good care 
of him. 

A week later Olah was visited by two AVH lieutenant- 
colonels. One of them was his chief section leader, who informed 
him that “comrade Gero, Minister of the Interior,” was person- 
ally supervising Olah’s case. His trial would be arranged next 
week when they would send a car for him. The worst that 
could happen to him was that he would be condemned to 
“security custody” from which, after a couple of weeks, accord- 
ing to Dr. Nemeth’s opinion, he would be released as recovered. 

Then they gave him a visiting permit. 

Our little hero was happy. “Still, there is some truth in the 
socialist system,” he used to say at this time, “whatever the 
enemy talks. ...” 

After that Olah did not talk with me any more. Olah, the 
loyal man did not want to compromise himself in front of a 
“class-enemy” even in a lunatic asylum. 

He thought again as an AVH officer. 

But his wife did not come. Instead he received a postcard 
from her. She informed Olah in a matter of fact way that she 
had to visit her relatives. She had not, she added, the slightest 
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desire to keep up matrimonial relations with a man “with a 
record”. 

What was the secret of the “happiness of pigeons”? The 
decision of a girl in the grip of AVH. The decision of a girl 
who chose to lie instead of the torture, who paid with her body 
in exchange for her life? Or had she too been a stool-pigeon? 
Most likely, yes. The AVH would not let one of its officers 
marry an unloyal person. 

His most important qualification — that he was the younger 
brother to Agi Meszaros, who, as one of the most spoiled and 
admired actresses of the regime, had been given the Kessuth 
Prize for acting. This relationship decided his fate in prison. 

When I was allowed to walk in the courtyard, I noticed him 
walking with nervous restlessness before the exit door. “It is 
hard to trust your relatives when you are in trouble,” he com- 
plained to me after we became acquainted. “I have already 
been arrested for six weeks. And nothing has happened yet. Still 
it would cost Agi only one word to liberate me, for she is on 
the best of terms with Bata [Stephen Bata, Minister of Defence] 
and the other bigwigs. She only would have to whisper in his 
ears : ‘Steve, my brother made a stupid move, and the AVH 
have arrested him. Take care of him.’ Then I would not rot in 
here, for the old man is crazy about Agi.” 

The tiny charge against Thomas Meszaros, air force 
lieutenant, was that, God knows for what reason, he had 
decided to flee to the West in a jet fighter. His plans were 
discovered and he was compelled to land inside Hungary. If 
somebody else had committed such an offence he would have 
been charged with high treason, and the punishment would 
have been, death by hanging. 

When I told him of this, in order to calm his restlessness, he 
laughed. He knew that he had a strong protector. A pretty 
woman s glance is very powerful, and the Communist aristo- 
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cracy was quite lenient about the “practical jokes ’ 5 of its spoiled 
children. 

Thomas was right. The fact that he, a young man of strong 
physique, was sent for observation showed that pressure had 
already been exercised in his favour. 

A week later he was brought for trial. On the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Nemeth, he was given “security detention 55 as an 
insane person. 

As the days went by, it became harder and harder to control 
him. When his sister came to talk to him, I heard him demand- 
ing in a harsh tone that he should be released soon. As he said, 
he had a very beautiful girl-friend and he was afraid of losing 
her because of his mental reputation. 

After three weeks, just as I was returning from my bath, I 
heard the voice of the section commander. He was receiving 
instructions from the Ministry of the Interior according to 
which Thomas Meszaros was declared officially competent 
and sane, and if the papers did not arrive in time, he still 
was to be given to his relatives when they arrived to take him 
home. 

In half an hour his sister’s car stopped before the gate and 
took him home. 

They were in a hurry, maybe because they were afraid that 
otherwise he would have a bad week-end. 

After a short while my turn came, too. Under slightly 
different circumstances, of course. When I left the prisoners 5 
wagon (in which we were locked in a small compartment 
without any window), and noticed that I was back in the 
Fo Street Prison, I felt uneasy. But I had no reason for fear. 
They only took me for a short guest- tour, that is, to my trial. 

In the “special 55 cases at Fo Street, a secret court was com- 
petent and gave judgement. The trial room was located on the 
first floor of the building. The trial was always held in complete 
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secrecy. For this reason, on Tuesdays and Fridays, Mr. Jonas, 
one of the four “death 53 judges, visited the AVH centre. He had 
already given more than five hundred death sentences, mostly 
in political trials. His counsel consisted of two AVH officers and 
co-judges. Besides them there was a prosecutor, a recorder, and 
a lawyer. In the rows of seats at the back sat the investigating 
officers. 

My parents had not heard from me for half a year; I was 
not given the chance to talk to any lawyer before the trial; 
and neither was I given any written charges. 

During the night before the trial I was shaved, but not until 
the last minute did I know with certainty that I was being 
brought to trial. 

My lawyer, who displayed a huge party emblem, came to 
me and explained in a few routine words that contrition for 
my sins would be counted as a mitigating circumstance. 

In Hungary there were only twelve defence lawyers per- 
mitted to represent clients in secret trials. Needless to say, they 
were all in the service of the AVH. Jonas read the charges in a 
hurried tone. They were not even making an effort to build up 
a more detailed indictment. For what? They were in their own 
company . . . 

I confessed to everything about which they had material 
evidence. The prosecutor made a short speech and asked for the 
death sentence. The defence lawyers, though conceding that I 
had committed great crimes against the People’s Republic, 
referred to my youth. After a two-minute consultation they 
read off the sentence from a paper typed beforehand. “On 
the basis of recovered evidence, 55 I was sentenced “to fifteen 
years of prison for conspiring, treason, and promoting riots 
against the People’s Republic of Hungary. 35 

Fifteen years! The figure shocked me a little. I hoped that I 
would not have to serve the full time, but who knows the 
future? The so-called “war criminals” too, had hoped in the 
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mime manner in 1945. And they had been imprisoned for eight 
to ten years by now. 

Fifteen years! Fifteen times 365 days, and 365 nights, twenty- 
four hours in each day and night, and sixty minutes in each 
hour— all passed in the great, uniform timelessness of the 
prison— without a mother’s kind glance, the touch of a tender 
woman’s hand, the kiss of loving lips, the symphonies of 
Beethoven, the blueness of mountain skies, or the candlelight 
of a church. ... 

The pyramid of Cheops was built in fifteen years, and in the 
same period Tolstoy wrote both War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina. A six-year-old child would become a university- 
educated young man, the young man in turn a mature father. 
Fifteen years, from twenty-two to thirty-seven ... one half of 
my life. My hair will be grey, my face wrinkled, my hands 
trembling after fifteen years in prison. And what will happen 
to my soul? Will it not become tough and hard under the 
infinite amount of suffering and hatred? The two-year-old 
daughter of my cousin will become a seventeen-year-old young 
woman ... A life spent in a wrong manner ... I was only 
twenty-two at that time. 

Next morning I was transported back to the final station of 
my wandering which was supposed to be my home for fifteen 
years— the “Collecting Prison” of Kobanya. 



CHAPTER V 

“DEAD WATER” 

Simple Budapest citizens have mixed feelings composed of 
fear and curiosity, but quickly hurry away if they somehow 
happen to get to Lovas Street in Kobanya, a suburb of our 
capital. The citizens are only allowed to walk on the right 
hand side of that street. The side- walk at the left is no-man’s- 
land, strictly forbidden to strangers. 

One can see the ten-feet-high walls, with the twice doubled 
barbed-wire fence on the top. Every hundred yards is a watch- 
tower, containing machine-guns revolving soundlessly on oiled 
pivots, and guarded by AVH enlisted men, whose uniformed, 
expressionless face is barely visible under his peaked cap. They 
are all like robots, apparently human automata, obedient 
but impersonal machines. 

Behind the walls, which mortal beings are afraid even to 
look at when passing by, are huge, grey-coloured buildings. 
From outside one can see on each floor the endless line of 
small, uniform, grated windows with their frosted-glass panes. 
By daylight one can hear the buzz of machines, see smoke 
nse from the chimneys as in a big factory. But at night there 
is only the frozen, deadly silence, the searchlights flashing 
now and then, catching the glitter of the blue steel of tommy- 
guns. Sometimes the dumbness is broken by a sharp whistle 
from a guard when the officer on night duty appears with his 
red flashlight. 

This is the building complex of the Kobanyai Gyujtofoghaz, 
the toughest political prison in the country. 

The prison is a little town in itself within the city. It is 
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nearly two miles long and half a mile wide, has its own work- 
shops, kitchen, laundry, bakery, hospital and lunatic asylum. 
It is a complete world, with its own laws. It is one of the few 
places in Hungary where the title “Mister 55 is the official one, 
instead of “comrade 55 . 

It can be compared with stale rotten water, completely cut 
off from the open ocean of life. In Rakosi 5 s “golden age 55 , 
behind these grey walls and the rows of grated windows, lived 
2,000 to 2,400 political prisoners in their cells, and 200 to 240 
guards, not counting those on duty on the walls and the watch- 
towers. The buildings are three-storied; the quarters of the 
guards are on the ground floors. In every room is a poster with 
huge printed letters . . . the slogan of the prison commander, 
Major Kerekes : “Don’t just guard — hate the political prisoner 55 . 
And on the door of the corridor leading to the guard-rooms 
there was the sign: “Entrance forbidden to dogs and political 
prisoners 55 . 

When I first entered this huge grey building through the 
iron gate, I noticed in the semi-darkness of the ground floor a 
couple of pale, thin figures dressed in striped rags. They carried 
a huge two-gallon kettle, filled to the top with steaming hot 
beans. It was the lunch. 

I looked upwards. Far, very far above my head the sunshine 
could only dimly penetrate the dusty thick glass skylights in the 
roof. The floors were separated with strong, horizontal bars 
to prevent the prisoners from committing suicide by jumping 
down. A narrow corridor ran round each floor, with twenty- 
four heavy black iron doors, ninety-eight on one wing and 
249 in the whole building. The cells behind the doors were 
twelve feet by nine feet and inhabitated by prisoners who had 
been condemned to terms of imprisonment from four to fifteen 
years. 

This became my world for the next three years. 
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I had to undress again, the prisoner in charge put my civilian 
clothes and shoes into a numbered sack. When I saw the last 
belongings of my free life disappear, the question crossed my 
mind for a moment: “When shall I see them again? 5 ’ 

But quickly I banished this unpleasant thought, and remem- 
bered the advice of one of my friends in the lunatic asylum : 
“A prisoner should think of everything, everything but free- 
dom.” 

Still, the prisoner does nothing but that. 

During the first few days I was pampered. I was staying in 
the ground floor “reception-cell 55 and my door was opened 
every half-hour. “What do you know? What’s the news?” I was 
asked again and again — the eternal prison question and my 
impatient visitors waited anxiously for an answer. 

I was visited by the prison aristocracy, by those privileged to 
walk freely around the prison : the doctor, the pharmacist, the 
librarian and the trusties. 

They listened eagerly to my news which was already six 
months old, because there in the “dead water” every unim- 
portant change in politics, every bit of news about the “normal” 
life, was like a message from heaven, and offered the only hope 
of survival for the men condemned to ten and fifteen years. 

My news was put on the prison “news-exchange market”, 
was bought and sold with the qualification: “quite true . . 
“fresh from outside ...” The prisoners walking in circles in the 
courtyard one behind the other, with their hands behind their 
backs, and their heads kept down, whispered the news to each 
other in spite of the danger of punishment. 

At the time of my arrival I was surprised about this greed 
for news, but three months later I too questioned the newcomers 
with the same eagerness, and quickly passed on the information 
in whispers to my impatiently waiting companions — if possible 
in exchange for other news or information. 

After the time my news report had made the round and lost 


its value, I was transferred from the reception room to an 
ordinary cell, with four other men. The double food rations of 
I ho first days vanished and I became one of the two thousand 
inhabitants in my worn, tom, striped prison-garb. 

As the months passed by, I slowly adapted myself to the life 
of the Gyujtofoghaz, the “Collecting Gaol”. 

Activity is life — numbness is death. That is why life works 
out its pattern even under the hardest pressure. It is miraculous 
how a human being accommodates itself physically and 
spiritually to all circumstances. 

It would have been impossible to stand the conditions usual 
in the Fo-utca for eight or ten years. No prisoner and no guard 
could stand such a nervous tension for such a long period. 

The regulations were made with fantastic severity also in the 
“Collecting Goal”, but the situation was different because of the 
long-term aspects. The regulations were loosened here and 
there by the continuity of life, the force with which the small 
roots of trees are able to split rocks. 

I learned to sleep on three straw mattresses together with 
four other men. I learned to apportion ten ounces of bread for 
the whole day, not to be disturbed by the cries of fellow- 
prisoners who were put into irons because they had looked out 
of the windows or were caught with a piece of paper the size 
of a fingernail or a pencil in their possession. I learned to 
accommodate myself to the whims of other prisoners who had 
already been standing years of torture. 

I learned that almost everything in our normal life is luxury. 
I found out that one can live without all articles such as books, 
pencils, paper, socks, scarves, gloves, an overcoat, a pillow and 
a watch — they are luxuries. I got used to the fact that the 
guards were “lords” and I must not raise my eyes to the level 
of their faces. I got used to the fact that whenever I stepped out 
of my cell I had to turn towards the wall and put my hands 
behind my back. I found out that teeth slowly decay in one s 
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mouth until they finally fall out, that fingers swell to twice 
their normal size because of lack of vitamins, that hunger rages 
constantly in the stomach, that one had to use the w.c. in the 
presence of five strangers and that the hundreds of fleas tortur- 
ing us were hungry too, especially at night. 

I got used to everything. 

One could forget or at least was only able to recall very 
dimly the voice of a woman, the glamour of an evening on the 
Danube promenade, the “olum-cake” or the taste of a chicken. 

The greatest pleasure in prison was when one could remem- 
ber and store up in one’s mind at least four of the ten English 
words whispered during our walking time. We considered the 
lunch delicious when the black noodles were served with jam, 
and forgetting all the beauty of the outside world, wished 
nothing else, but for once in life to be able to eat as much noodles 
as the stomach could hold. 

And when the physical requirement of the body had been 
reduced to such an extent, the most wonderful organ in the 
human body — the soul — took over command. 

It is like a physical law if a substance is pushed down in one 
tube it rises in the next one, the same way the human spirit 
expands under the effects of the inhuman conditions and takes 
over control. 

These individuals, whose main interests in life had been 
materialistic — sexual pleasure, business career, well-being, 
money — deteriorated, wept and cursed their fate in prison. 
But the Catholic priests (there were forty-two of them with us 
condemned to fifteen years), or the Jehovah’s Witnesses smiled 
gaily and found happiness even in gaol. 

The Jehovah’s Witnesses were simple, common people, 
condemned to terms of eight and ten years’ imprisonment, 
because of their religious conviction, which forbade them to 
commit violence ; they were not even allowed to touch a 
soldier’s book. They did not want to become soldiers, they did 


not v/ant to bear arms. The AVH officer on duty called them 
into his office every month and offered them freedom if they 
( hanged their minds and left their faith, but they only smiled 
at the offer and stuck to their religious convictions. 

There was for example Bela Balazs, a Catholic priest, con- 
demned to eight years because in his sermons — in the name of 
love he had warned everybody against class-struggle, against 
a policy of hatred. Once he was set free on a Saturday in the 
hope that he had learned his AVH lesson, and would not preach 
any more. But on Sunday morning in church in the presence 
of two thousand Christian believers, Bela Balazs manifested his 
faith for human affection again. The same night he was 
arrested and on the third day he was back with us again. 

We lived literally among heroes and saints. And how simple 
was their behaviour. One could recognize them only by their 
patient smile. 

Once a former AVH officer was put into my cell. One could 
find dozens of that type in the “Collecting Gaol”. He had 
failed in the battle for power within the organization and had 
been sentenced to ten years on false charges. 

The life of this miserable person was almost unbearable in 
this atmosphere of hate — in gaol he became an outlaw of the 
outlaws. 

I watched his behaviour during the time of evening prayers. 
It was customary in almost every cell, for everyone felt the need 
for the meditative, reinforcing power of prayer, even those 
who had not cared much about religion before they were sent 
to prison. 

This former AVH officer during the first few days huddled 
up in a corner when we prayed. He was outcast from the 
activities of our small cell-colony; he was scared to join us. 
But one evening he shyly drew closer to us, he too folded his 
hands and said the words of the prayer with us and was happy 
that nobody kicked him away. 
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No harm was done to him that time. He was accepted as a 
brother in prayer, even by those whose eyes had been blinded 
by the AVH, or been crippled for the rest of their lives. 

After the prayers the little quarrels were forgotten, the space 
on the narrow mattresses seemed larger, and we forgot the 
hardship of prison life in the peace and calm of the twilight. 

These prayers were said by a Catholic Archbishop and then, 
through the most fantastic channels, they were relayed to every 
prison in Hungary and brought peace and consolation to the 
heart of tens of thousands. 

Here is the prayer of the imprisoned Archbishop : 

“Omnipotent Lord! Our Creator! Thou, who measurest 
punishment and rewards for individuals and for nations, 
listen to our supplication. Thou, only One, to whom we can 
talk frankly and undisturbed even within the grave walls of 
prison, reach for us sufferers and lessen our tortures. The 
bitter cup which Thou gavest us to drink for our sins, Lord, 
is full to overflowing. We beg Thee, take this bitter cup away 
from us and pardon our sins because we are only feeble 
creatures. Give us Thy mercy, Lord, so we can be strong in 
the suffering if Thou findest us guilty, or can be strong for 
the sacrifice if we are sinless. Let the word of Thy truth and 
love triumph over the hatred, Lord. 

“Our Creator, Our Father, turn Thy charitable face 
towards our undeservingly suffering relatives. Please, ease the 
martyrdom of our loving parents, of our brothers and sisters, 
of the faithful consorts and of the innocently suffering 
children. 

“Let the light of Thy love warm the hearts of our depen- 
dents and dry up their tears. Amen.” 

Thank God that we had priests among us. 

I mean we had them at least within the walls of our prison. 


because the priests as “dangerous elements” were kept separated 
I mm us and were never allowed to work. 

But we were in contact with them through some of the 
t rustles working on the priests’ floor. Trusties brought us 
secretly the “Holy Bread”, small pieces of dry bread, changed 
into Christ’s Body through the blessing of His servants. 

Every two or three weeks there was a hippis in gaol. This was 
l lie slang name for a surprise-control. 

The hippis started when all the red lights suddenly went on. 
The next moment the guards opened all the doors along the 
corridor and shouted: “Get the hell out . . .” 

The AVH cadets who had already been lined up secretly 
along the corridor mixed with the experts, with “our own” 
officers, rushed into the cells. Meanwhile the prisoners had to 
wait in the corridor, facing the wall, while these young 
creatures — who had to study the methods of torturing for four 
years in theory and practice — raced from one cell to the other 
one, pitched into the furniture of the cell. They ransacked 
everything, emptied our straw-mattresses on the floor and 
with loud shouts of triumph confiscated the small belongings of 
the prisoners. 

They took away our “treasures”, a piece of a broken comb, 
a nail from the wall which served as a wardrobe, a piece of 
blank paper, a boot-lace, some strings or a broken horse-shoe 
sharpened into a knife and burnished in long hours of work. 
The possession of such a knife was a capital crime. 

Then came the punishment. 

In the evening the huge house echoed to the screams and 
cries of the miserable prisoners who had been put in irons for 
two to six hours down on the ground floor corridor. 

To put in irons (the original Hungarian expression says : 
“To put somebody into short irons”) means that the torturer 
kneels on the shoulders and the back of the victim literally 
folding up his body, and in this position they tie his hands 
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with chains to his ankles, so tight that the iron causes unbearable 
pain. 

One had to stay from four to six hours in “short irons”. 

Once, at a hippis a small bag was found around the neck of 
an elderly, simple peasant. 

“What’s that?” shouted the guard and tried to tear it away. 
The old man was scared to death that the Communists would 
pollute the carefully treasured “Holy Bread”, so he swallowed 
the whole bag. 

The AVH tortured him for weeks for that “crime”. The 
prisoners commented with embittered humour : “Sure, they are 
afraid that the old man swallowed a portable battering-ram.” 

As a matter of fact, the secret police suspected him of having 
swallowed a piece of newspaper or some illegal message or a 
letter. But to the question “What was in the pouch?” the old 
man was not willing to answer. 

They carried the man quickly to the hospital in order to 
get the bag out of his stomach. But he fought desperately for a 
quarter of an hour and kept his secret behind his clenched 
teeth. He still resisted when the guards broke his teeth. 

The trusties, who had been witness of this scene told us that 
the old man had wept at the idea that the guards would pollute 
the sacrament even in his stomach. 

He did not calm down until he was sure that the gastric acid 
had finished its work. When the AVH men put the old man into 
irons a happy smile showed on his face among the madly angry 
and shouting officers of the AVH. 

The old man later on told me that one chain-loop deeply 
cut into his wrist, pressing at the nerve leading to the fingers. 
This caused him almost unbearable pains. But he offered this 
pain to God. 

When he had made this decision, the pain suddenly dis- 
appeared completely, his fingers became stiff and he could pray 
quietly. 
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As it turned out later, this particular nerve had been cut 
because of the pressure. For many weeks to come the old man 
had no feeling in his fingers. 

After a time his feelings came back again. 

“Was it an accident? . . . Or a miracle? . . . The reader will 
ask. Well, “yes ” 

The power of such faith is already a miracle which saves the 
Selected from despair. 


Meanwhile the days were slowly passing by; and mech- 
anically one adjusted one’s self to the eternal uniformity of every- 
day life. 

In the morning even before reveille we were wakened by the 
loud footsteps of the guard, echoing through the wooden cor- 
ridor ; by the clatter of mess-tins, by the shuffle of the trusties 
and by the usual shouting of the officers on duty. 

The privileged and envied ones, the workers, prepared them- 
selves for their daily work in the workshops. 

After a short time the bell rang sharply ; a few seconds later 
the doors slammed and the guard looked into the cell with an 
anxious expression on his face, he was eager to catch those 
prisoners who had not enough strength to tear themselves out 
of bed and the arms of an oblivious sleep. 

“Water ... !” he shouted when he did not find any reason 
for punishing us. Behind the guard the sleepy face of the trusty 
showed up. We received about a gallon of water for five persons. 
The rest of the water we needed we had to take out of the 
water closet. This seems disgusting only to a newcomer during 
his first few days ; later on he got used to it and used the water 
from the closet like water from a normal water-tap. 

After a wash, we received our breakfast. Half a pint of bitter 
coffee, ten ounces of bread for the whole day, instead of the 
official pound. Then we waited our everyday “social event”, 
the walk. 
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For this walk, the prisoners of one floor at a time were taken 
down, accompanied by cursing guards to which we got so 
used that we did not notice them. 

With our heads down, looking at the heels of the man in 
front, with our hands behind our backs, we walked one behind 
the other at the obligatory distance of about four yards. In that 
fashion the political prisoners were marched down into the 
courtyard and had to walk round in circles within the four 
grey walls, covered by the soundlessly revolving machine-guns 
in the watch-towers. 

In a small inner circle, the sick and aged walked. Among 
them were Laszlo Magashazi, Field-Marshal Zoltan Meski, 
Member of Parliament ; ministers, generals, priests, writers, 
scholars, university professors — the cream of Hungary’s political 
and cultural life, leaders from the time before and after 
World War II. 

Though it was strictly forbidden to talk, we managed to 
whisper a sentence to our neighbour once and again. Political 
opinions were exchanged in that fashion and the latest “pro- 
ducts” of the “news-exchange market” were spread within 
seconds, under the watching eyes of the guard. 

Somehow, only good news was published, or at least we found 
some comforting explanation for the bad, so hope lit up in tired, 
doubtful eyes. We built new political conceptions out of an 
accidentally dropped snippet of information so that our misery 
seemed more tolerable. 

Those who had been circling for ten years already were 
naturally more interested in uncertain news than was the new- 
comer who arrived only yesterday. But soon he too learned that 
one could never get uninterested, can never become indifferent 
to news. 

Why, what else had a prisoner but hope. 

The walk ended after twenty minutes, and then we started 
waiting for our lunch, consisting of half a pint of watery soup, 


meat, which in reality consisted of two or three small pieces on 
lop of a potato sauce — of course our sauces contained no fat or 
thickening. 

Once a week we were given a piece of cabbage or turnip. 

If one was on friendly terms with one of the trusties, one 
could even get a little bit of the leftovers. Almost immediately 
after lunch we started waiting for supper-time, which consisted 
of half a pint of sauce, usually the same as we had received for 
lunch. And after that we waited for the time when we were 
allowed to go to bed. 

At first the stomach complained over the small rations but 
soon it adjusted itself. Hair began to fall out, the teeth rot and 
the fingers became swollen. 

The prisoner had assimilated himself. 

In the winter we sat in the darkness from three in the after- 
noon because our “hosts” saved electricity. 

During those endless dark hours, we had heated disputes 
which often ended in fights about things or questions which 
were already years old. The arguers refuted well-known facts, 
misinterpreted accepted historical events. 

“Mussolini had never been to Germany,” said someone for 
example, and the men tortured by their hopelessness and bore- 
dom could not overhear this stupidity and keep quiet. A dis- 
cussion started and went on and on and finally ended un- 
decided because we had no books to prove the truth. 

Everybody joined these discussions of course, and the poor 
prisoners eaten up by their despair, and their nerves gone to 
pieces, would keep on for hours and hours — until the bell rang. 
This was the time when we had to double up on our dirty 
straw mattresses and tried to sleep, hoping that a pleasant 
dream would carry us away from our misery for a few 
hours. 

One day had passed again. One of the countless still to come. 
Not one day had passed for us but three, because we prisoners 
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said that one day counts for three ; one for the life, one for the 
imprisonment and one for Communism. 

Who knows which one will last longer? The life? The im- 
prisonment? Or Communism? 

We were given clean underwear once every ten days. Once 
a week we had a bath and could shave. 

After the first six months, about half of the prisoners were 
granted a special favour, which meant that they were allowed 
to write a postcard with sixteen lines ; they were permitted to 
see a visitor for ten minutes from a distance of six feet, guarded 
by two soldiers and separated through heavy iron bars. They 
were also allowed to receive a six-pound parcel containing 
simple food. 

This favour was changed according to the political situation 
prevailing in the country. For instance, during the time of 
Imre Nagy many of the prisoners who, during the eight years of 
the Rakosi era were not even allowed to give a sign of their life 
to their relatives, were now given “the favour 5 ’. 

There is a good reason for measuring punishment in years. 
The worst torture in prison, which slowly turns everyone into a 
nervous wreck, is the infinite uniformity. In the prison there 
were no tortures or burnings as in the AVH centres. And still 
it is probably easier to suffer the short, severe pains. It is an 
age-old truth that it is easier to endanger your life by running 
into the lethal fire of a machine-gun than to learn to get up 
every day at exactly six o’clock for a year, and out of your own 
determination learn thirty words in a foreign language. 

What makes life interesting and beautiful, or at least toler- 
able, is fighting difficulties and overcoming them. The aware- 
ness that I am needed somewhere and that I am making 
progress in some direction. Therefore, it is the work, the beauty, 
and the change in life. The feeling of responsibility and free 
decision in my tasks. In one word : liberty. If we remove from 
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life everything which makes for change — entertainment, joy, 
work and difficulties— the suffering of the prisoner becomes 
obvious. They are men without joy or worry. They have no fear 
of dying from starvation, but they cannot choose their own 
menu. They have a roof above their heads, but they cannot live 
where they want, or with those whom they want for room- 
mates. They have no worry about tomorrow, or even about the 
next five to ten years, for somebody else will decide about it. 
And this feeling of monotonous uniformity is the heaviest of all 
punishments. Imprisonment is a condition which becomes bear- 
able only if the feeling remains that we are doing something 
constructive or destructive in ourselves or in the world around 
us ; if we know that our existence still serves some purpose. In 
this manner, the prisoner develops, after a few years, a complex 
which exaggerates his personal importance. The mind reacts 
against the pressure, and if it fails to find sane support in faith 
or self-improvement, it will look to abnormal channels and 
become contaminated with abysmal hatreds. Only healthy souls 
can stand prison and retain sanity, for to them even suffering 
and prison will become means of self-improvement. 

This condition is, however, temporary. Sooner or later the 
explosion will follow, for liberty is a necessity for human exist- 
ence. And these rules are valid not only for Communist prisons, 
but also for the huge prison for whole peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Not only in the Western democracies (where political 
prisoners are very rare) but also in Horthy’s Hungary (called 
Fascist by the Communists), Rakosi and other subversive Com- 
munists, when imprisoned, were given the opportunity to learn 
languages , to study branches of the social sciences \ and to read 
hundreds of books. The political prisoner, sentenced for his 
convictions and not for common crime, has the right guaran- 
teed under international usage to read, write, and to spend his 
time in prison for self-improvement. In the Communist regime, 
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however, they did everything in their power to make the 
fate of the prisoners intolerable. The reason will be told 
later. 

In the Collecting Prison there was only a library of five 
hundred books for two thousand people, full of Russian and 
Marxist literature. Even this service was suspended for months 
at times. For possessing a small pencil there was heavy discip- 
linary punishment. Until this day I vividly recall the raid which 
meant one of the toughest occurrences in my prison career : the 
loss of my English notes. 

It began when three guards pushed their way into the cell. 
We heard no warning for they were wearing slippers. We never 
knew when they would look into the room through the spy- 
hole, when the lock would be turned in the door, or when the 
harsh, angry voices would be heard. 

Officially, everything was forbidden. To sit on the straw 
mattress, to look out of the window, to lean backwards . . . 
everything. One could not live “according to rules” in the cells, 
for nobody can live standing to “attention” for years. If the 
guards had insisted on the implementation of every rule, they 
could have made the life of the prisoner intolerable, to the 
point of driving him insane. In practice, it depended upon the 
changing moods or “good intentions” of a particular guard 
whether he would remain silent, shout at, or punish the prisoner 
who did not sit erect. We were completely dependent on the 
whims of these men, ninety per cent of whom were primitive 
sadists (for who else would have become a guard in those 
times?). Everyone experienced a continuous nervous tension, 
and we could not prevent ourselves trembling whenever the 
spy-hole was moved, or the lock turned. 

On that Wednesday I had no luck. We stood facing the 
wall, and hurriedly I glanced backwards to see whether they 
had found any notes, cigarette butts, pencils, or other objects 
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of immense value to us. Behind us power-crazy primitives tore 
everything open. The choking dust from the straw mattresses 
got to our lungs like the smog of a November day; they 
trampled the sheets on the dirty floor; toilet paper was flying 
round ; and soap, toothpaste, and other treasures were trampled 
underfoot. (As a matter of interest, I could not get used to that 
form of humiliation which consisted of a stranger looking over 
my personal things and of my stripping in order to be searched. 
The reason probably was that such a procedure was applied 
only once in a week or a fortnight, not every day as were the 
routine humiliations of the prison.) 

I saw a stupid, perverse smile on the face of one of the 
guards whose arm was in my mattress up to the elbow. He 
was grasping something. He withdrew the object — a series of 
pieces of toilet paper which had been written on. In a minute I 
had lost the results of several months’ work, for the pieces of 
toilet paper contained my English-language notes, which had 
been written at the time in fear of discovery, in miniature 
letters with a borrowed pencil stump. Even I can hardly recall 
the amount of joy which I had experienced when, during the 
daily walk, I was told some important English phrases by some 
of my older co-prisoners. Repeating them silently to myself, I 
took them back to my cell and enriched my thesaurus with 
loving care. It was a small, ever-expanding package which 
gave me moral support in a life of insecurity. 

“As long as I have them, they cannot do much to me . . .” 
I told my prison mates. “Even though they might put me in 
solitary, or in a worse cell, just by working up this material, 
by varying the different expressions, I could entertain myself for 
many months.” This knowledge was like a magic rod which 
rendered me immune to the sufferings of the prison. 

“What’s this?” asked the guard with fear-instilling slowness. 
He turned the pages and perused them. He could not under- 
stand a word. 
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“English . . . but only grammar notes/ 5 I had to tell him. 

“English . . . ?” He pronounced the word as though he were 
talking about leprosy or rattlesnakes. 

Then came more questions. What did I use in writing it? 
When did I write it? And so on. 

“The day of reckoning will come/ 5 he ended in a threatening 
tone, and put the notes written on toilet paper in his pocket 
with a gesture that suggested he had found intelligence reports 
addressed to John Foster Dulles himself. 

Those who knew English looked over the notes and were 
satisfied that they contained no conspiratorial material. Finally, 
I was sentenced to five days only in solitary. 

The magic rod was thus lost. If I have a son who shows no 
interest in books, I will tell him this story in order to make him 
respect the chance of learning offered to him. 

For the Communists it was a necessity to make the lives of 
the prisoners intolerable, because otherwise they would not 
have desire to work. Not everyone was allowed to work. But 
the person to whom this favour was conceded would accept 
the most inhuman working conditions rather than return to the 
destructive uniformity and boredom of the cells. It was thus 
possible to obtain labour for jobs for which no free men could 
have been recruited. 

Hungarian coal-mining was kept in balance by forced labour. 
In October, 1956, during the revolution, more than ten 
thousand prisoner-miners were liberated. The tremendous 
difficulties the Kadar regime has had, and may continue to 
have with coal mining, are due to the fact that Kadar no 
longer has these ten thousand miners with whom he could do 
anything and from whom he can demand anything. The great 
wave of recent arrests was the direct consequence of the search 
for new forced labourers, for no Communist economy can survive 
without them . 
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The prisoner working in the mines received after all deduc- 
tions sufficient cash in a month to buy for himself only two to 
five pounds of sugar, two pounds of lard, some fruit and a few 
packages of cigarettes. If he over-produced the extremely 
exacting norm, he was given permission to write an extra card, 
and to receive his relatives for a twenty-minute visit, favours 
for which these unfortunate miners often worked on their 
stomachs (with the last ounce of their physical strength) or in 
water up to their hips. 

A profitable business, indeed ! A postcard or a talk in the 
presence of the guards with relatives or friends, from whom 
they were separated by iron bars, for a month’s work which is 
recompensed in the West with a substantial wage. Communist 
“economic miracles 55 become more understandable on con- 
templation of these tactics; why Communism can, even if 
poorly, survive the tremendous waste and lack of technical 
knowledge inherent in its economic system. One of my friends 
described it : Communism is an economic system where 
deficiency is replaced by human energy. The recipe is simple : 
one has to make many people prisoner, and then they will 
regard as a huge reward things which would be taken for 
granted, were they free. This abuse of human emotions was the 
dynamic foundation of the results achieved by the Communists. 
The often-praised great industrial achievements in Hungary 
since 1945 were all built by the efforts of thousands of hapless 
political prisoners. 

This system of exploitation attempted to create a myth of 
the term “worker 55 even in the prison. The “worker 55 received 
better clothing and medical treatment ; he was shouted at less 
frequently and treated more leniently during cell raids. Finally, 
in his working place, he was permitted to smoke, and he 
received a salary. Of course, the percentages were calculated 
in such a way that, after deductions, he still owed 100- 150 
forints a month. But this was minute when compared with the 
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“rental” of the cell inhabitants comprising fifteen forints daily for 
several years. Consequently, many prisoners had to work just 
to pay off this so-called debt after they were released. 

Two-thirds of the residents of the Collecting Prison worked. 
Besides the cooks, orderlies, and other internal workers, there 
was a big carpentry shop, a toy factory, a laundry, and a 
planning bureau where more than one hundred and fifty 
engineers were working. This does not include some special 
working places with which I became acquainted only at a 
later date. In the engineering planning bureau, the majority 
of the building blue-prints for industry were drawn up, includ- 
ing top secret military installation blue-prints as well. Thus, 
remuneration for the work by the government to the prison 
administration alone provided for all the expenses incurred. 
And these engineers, who were sentenced to from ten to fifteen 
years, could be trusted with the planning of such installations. 
The Communists were sure that they would not tell about them. 
There was also a translation bureau engaged on translating 
confidential documents or important books like ChurchilPs 
War Memoirs for the edification of high members of the regimes. 

The Communists demanded the highest productivity from 
the prison workers who, upon returning dead-tired to their 
cells in the evening, the lock turned upon them, knew that while 
working under great pressure, one more day had passed without 
noticeable boredom. 

Despite the fact that wages were extremely low, most of the 
enterprises worked at a deficit. This “miracle” can be explained 
by the fact that, for example in the toy factory, besides the one 
hundred and forty prison workers, there were forty highly paid 
guards and foremen who held their posts as a reward for their 
services, and knew no more about toy manufacturing than a 
chicken would about producing steel. Starting with planning 
and designing, therefore, all work was done by prisoners who 
were not interested in making money for their slave-masters. 
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In this way they repaid the “gratitude” of their superiors. The 
proportion of badly made articles was extremely high. 

I had been a resident of the Collecting Prison for three 
months when one morning a great event occurred. 

We were marching on the courtyard, passing the administra- 
tion offices. At the door of the office the section commander was 
standing. His name was Trombitas, a malicious, red-faced 
sadist; and next to him was a twenty-eight-year-old, short 
gipsy boy. I met him first at that time, but I had already heard 
that he was Comrade Lieutenant Racz, the operating investi- 
gation officer, the representative of the AVH, and totalitarian 
dictator of the prison. When I passed him, Racz whispered 
something to the section commander, and he winked to me to 
come. 

My fellows glanced at me uneasily. It was a sign of bad luck 
for anyone to be noticed by the operating officer, for he 
organized and maintained the information net within the 
prison, and to him the notorious informers, whom even the 
guards feared, reported. Those who were in the bad books of 
Lieutenant Racz could easily find themselves shoved off the 
small serpentine-like backstairs during the morning march. 

I was not aware of the reason for the special attention he was 
paying to me. But, as he started talking, the light dawned. 
I noticed that he was speaking to me as an uneducated person 
thought he ought to talk to an insane person. I was aware that 
Dr. Nemeth kept his word. The little remark in my files about 
the magic room and the seal of the AVH insane asylum followed 
me throughout my prison career. The guards behaved more 
leniently with an insane person, primarily because they were 
afraid of him. From this moment, I, too, was careful in order 
not to lose this advantage for myself and for my prison mates. 
To be a prison orderly meant a confidential assignment. The 
orderly moved around in the prison almost freely, and could 
see and hear where others were forbidden to look or listen. Who 
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I would be better qualified for such a position if not an idiot, 

who might perceive and hear, but who would forget everything 
within minutes? On the basis of such reasoning, I was selected 
to be prison orderly, and was placed in a situation where I 
could observe the functioning of the prison. There was enough 
to be observed. . . . 

There were two orderlies on each floor. They lived two to a 
cell, a great comfort, and were allowed to smoke. They had 
separate exercise, and on sunny days they were even given the 
privilege of taking off their shirts. (What the latter concession 
meant to a person who had lived without sunshine within four 
walls for years, the reader will hardly appreciate. It is known 
that the human organism can produce certain vitamins through 
the action of sunshine on the skin; therefore the sun is just as 
much a life necessity as food or drink. Without it chronic 
tiredness and anaemia will develop.) And as they had to go and 
bring food three times a day to the prisoners and, at times, 
fresh linen also, they moved freely within the confines of the 
Left Star wing, though it was not officially allowed. 

The orderly distributed the food, and everything that the 
prisoner received passed through his hands. And as he was 
constantly moving around, he made certain human contacts, 
even with the guards. He could accomplish many good deeds 
and make life easier for the 120 to 140 prisoners, or he could 
render it even more miserable, for he represented the prisoners’ 
only contact with the outside world. How much it meant to the 
prisoners if the orderly would make the effort of going to the kit- 
chen with the thirty-five-gallon kettle and bringing back to them 
some left-overs, or if he would knock at their cell doors before 
raids in order that they could hide their tiny, insignificant, but 
beloved treasures ! 

One could practice practical charity among 120 suffering 
fellow-prisoners, but the orderly had to be an honest Christian 
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in order to do so. When, in distributing bread, the orderly 
went round the twenty-four doors, at each spy hole he was 
greeted by dozens of urgent requests — if the guard was not 
around. Left-overs, cigarettes, book exchanges, water, needles, 
and other small things were the objects of their begging. Or at 
least he was asked : “Tell me something new. . . For a quickly 
whispered sentence containing interesting or favourable news 
was food for the minds of the bored; it gave joy to the desperate 
and hope to the pessimistic. They drew far-reaching con- 
clusions from the news they rarely received from the outside. 
They debated it in all its military and political implications, 
and expected great things to come from it. I recall some news 
about the Summit Conference which filled us with hope, joy, 
and excitement for weeks. Of course, this was not true of the 
2,400 prisoners only, but also of the millions living in Hungary 
and other countries under Communist domination. 

I do not believe that there is any other group that follows 
the manoeuvring of international politics as closely as do 
prisoners. I became aware of the responsibility of politicians 
and diplomats only in prison, where the well-trained minds of 
politicians, eminent scholars and simple citizens alike weighed 
carefully, while munching their dry bread, the words uttered 
and the declarations signed at receptions and other lush func- 
tions. Oh, would that diplomats and statesmen became aware 
of their responsibility. 

Of course, the objects which most people requested were 
the ones they were forbidden to possess, which meant that from 
morning until evening we orderlies had to do forbidden things 
and gamble on our luck holding. Some of the guards saw the 
goings-on, but nevertheless kept quiet. Why? Because they, too, 
hated the operating officer more than the prisoners. 

Lieutenant Racz, the operating officer, built a far-reaching 
and well-organized informer system for himself in the prison. 
More or less all the orderlies who moved around freely had to 
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work for him. Their main aim was to discover any secret 
agreements between prisoners and guards. Such a sympathetic 
understanding could be formed, though unconsciously, when 
the guards became aware that a particular orderly was not an 
informer for Racz. When in my own case the guards finally 
convinced themselves that I was not an informer, they stopped 
caring what was actually happening, but only what would seem 
to be happening if control raids came. Therefore, they warned 
me of approaching dangers, and even told me news and gave 
me newspapers. “Watch out in cell thirty-eight. Yesterday 
evening they put an informer in it. . . .” 

Officially, we were not permitted to know each other’s names. 
But in practice we orderlies did all the status reports, the even- 
ing reports for the entire wing, and the food reports, for the 
guards were so uneducated that they could hardly add up a 
column of figures. It happened sometimes that a guard would 
come to me with the request that I should work out his mathe- 
matics problems which were due for the evening courses he was 
attending. 

Of course, in this way we became aware of the irregularities 
the guards were committing. They were afraid to pick a fight 
with us because they had more to lose than we had. We could 
be punished with dark solitary confinement, but they would 
lose a well-paid job and even their own freedom. 

Thus, when the “comrades” from the Ministry of the Interior 
came for a supervisory visit, they found a clean prison, the 
orderlies strictly locked behind doors, and everything proceed- 
ing according to regulations. Racz, who was substantially aware 
of what was going on, failed to report the state of affairs to the 
Ministry as he, too, was afraid of his position. It was obvious 
that in the prison everything followed the same pattern as in the 
dictatorial Communist world outside. 

Needless to say the orderly wielded power. And the possession 
of power always causes struggles to dispossess the one wielding 


it. It might sound ridiculous, but there were battles for power 
even in the Collecting Prison. The microcosmos was the same 
as the macrocosmos outside. 

The head of the orderlies was the “chief orderly”. If the 
guards were on too good terms with him, the operating officer 
brought about his transfer ; if he was a favourite of the operating 
officer, the guards’ intrigues brought about his downfall. If he 
was removed, he was usually put into solitary, as he had seen 
and heard too much. Thus he had to balance himself pre- 
cariously between the whims and capriciousness of the guards 
and the hatred of the prisoner. The reward : he could feel more 
important than the others. 

The chief orderlies were usually interesting personalities. 
They were odd characters, especially those who were able to 
keep themselves in power for a long period. I recall a former 
gendarmerie supply officer. He had been in prison for ten 
years. He had a sharp nose and sly, twinkling eyes. He stood 
to attention before even the most junior corporal. He was 
constantly on the move collecting bread crusts, and did small 
favours for the guards. He knew them well and could read their 
characters. He also worked for the operating officer. Among the 
prisoners he selected the more important and noisy ones, and 
did immeasurable services for them. For years he remained the 
chief orderly. If there was a new rival, he arranged everything 
against him through his intrigues which were petty but worked 
with the simple-minded guards. Then, when the operating 
officer was busy, the nominee was put into a different cell, or 
transferred somewhere on some trumped-up purpose. When 
Racz returned to the case, he found a fait accompli that could not 
be changed. 

When I became an orderly, he came to my cell and said : 
“Do you know this statute of a monkey? He has oversized ears, 
but his two hands are put over his mouth. See? You have to 
be such a monkey here.” I believe he was the only man who 
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did not believe in my insanity. But he acted as though he 
did. 

For years he could not be removed. I believe that with his 
diplomatic ability and ingenuity, he could have governed a 
country as well. 

The next chief orderly who kept his position was a young 
man called Lajtos. We called him “Little Louis with the bird- 
head 55 , because of his small head and feminine walk. He was 
silent and shrewd. He was on such good terms with Racz that 
his position looked indestructible. I remember that once the 
guard sent me to him on behalf of one of the prisoners to ask 
him for a favour. When I entered his cell, which was beautifully 
painted and full of flowers, one could have cut the thick smoke. 
Around a chess table (a strictly forbidden luxury) were sitting 
the librarian, the druggist, and one or two orderlies from the 
ground floor, all of them the princes of the prison. Lajtos held 
a cigarette in his trembling hand, and talked to me over his 
shoulders when I told him the request. “Okay. It will be done. 
Say that I told you that. . . , 55 And in fact everything turned out 
all right. This favour eased the burden of the prisoner for 
months. 

The chief orderlies changed their linen every day (the 
storage-orderly was a prisoner, too), lay on spring-mattressed 
beds, and were allowed to take out any book from the library 
at their pleasure. They took the best of the food, and their aim 
in prison was to acquire objects and favours of which the 
ordinary prisoner did not even hear. This was accomplished by 
doing and asking favours, making contacts, and they were 
proud of their accomplishments. They could get green pepper, 
fruits, lighters, vinegar, pocket knives, etc. . . . 

It happened that the guards themselves stole food from the 
prison aristocracy. It is characteristic of the situation in 
Hungary that the guards envied the prison princes because the 
latter could take the meat from the soup-kettle. For the guards 
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who were free and earning good money could not afford to eat 
as much meat at home because their purchasing power was 
so low in Communist Hungary. 

Lajtos was a clerk in a company. He was sentenced to two 
years because of failure to report a crime. In the prison he 
developed his hidden ego, his feeling of importance. If fate had 
placed him elsewhere, he could well have become another mass- 
murderer or Stalin. For it is foolish to believe that dictators are 
exceptional geniuses. The same ability of a distorted mind to 
torture one hundred people is the same as that enabling the 
bearer to torture a hundred million. When, one summer morn- 
ing in 1956, his name was read from the list of those to be 
released, he began to tremble and faint. When he returned his 
brand-new prisoner clothes, he turned his head towards the 
corner and his shoulders shook from crying. He had to return 
to the files in an office. No longer would he be an outstanding 
personality, but a grey mouse among many others. His festival 
had come to an end. 

How deep and many-sided is the human soul, and how can 
its depths be fathomed? Seeing them, I could perceive the 
reason for the temporary survival of any dictatorship and for 
the slavish labour of its servants. The reason why a puppet, 
pulled by wires from above, still believes that he has power in 
his hand is that he is able to kick those who are subordinate to 
him. 

How efficiently the administration could exploit all the 
different prisoners, among whom could be found almost every 
craft and talent. From the store-room the prisoners stole the 
sausages (bought for the guards 5 kitchen) and exchanged them 
for newspapers. Some skilful prisoners made slippers out of all 
kind of materials for the wives of the guards. And others able 
to read French and English made free translations of risque 
novels. It was not the beauty or the accuracy of the translation 
that counted, but the conglomeration of dirty jokes and descrip- 
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tions, some of which were not even in the original texts. The 
engineers typed the translations, the book-makers bound them 
and presented them to the section chief, Mr. Liptak. Rumour 
had it that he possessed a whole library of such typed “manu- 
scripts”. 

The translators worked on the second floor of Left Division. 
They consisted of politicans and university professors speaking 
four or five languages. In their top secret workshops they typed 
AVH reports, Western books, and, mainly, Fascist publications 
from Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy. Once, on a huge 
photostat, I found the complete organization chart of the Nazi 
Party. I believe the Communist bosses were learning from it. 

Among the specialists were twenty-four radio experts who 
produced miniature short-wave radios, and electronic equip- 
ment for tracing people. 

These specialists were spoiled by the administration. Even 
after deductions they had money left to buy some food and 
fruits, and they were permitted to ask their relatives for one 
food package a month. 

Slowly I became acquainted with the life of the different 
corridors. I also learned that when the red light was switched 
on we had to run into our rooms. Then somebody was brought 
in, or released. My simulated insanity secured a special situa- 
tion for me. The prisoners liked me, the guards did not bother 
me, and the operative officer had no interest in me. There was, 
however, one place where even the orderlies were not allowed 
to enter. The third floor of Block I was separated by a tin wall 
and a locked door from the rest of the star wings. If their 
inhabitants went out to exercise, the red light went on. The two 
orderlies were Yugoslavs who spoke hardly any Hungarian. 

In this strictly isolated wing lived a lot of high party func- 
tionaries, policemen, and AVH officers, who were arrested in 
connection with the Rajk-process and who were convicted of 
being Tito’s agents. Their life, the life of the K- class, was 
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isolated from the rest of the prisoners. Then, one day, I had the 
chance to glance at their daily routine. 


They moved me at 1 1 p.m. As I found out later, one of the 
Yugoslav orderlies contracted appendicitis and had to be sent 
to hospital. I was selected to take his place, having been judged 
“most reliable”. 

Life was prosperous in the K-class. In the morning when we 
distributed water, I was received with inquisitive eyes in the 
first cell. 

“Wait! We’ll pour it out in a minute,” they told me when 
I gave them the jug of water. They used two or three jugs of 
water for morning cleaning-up, and the guard said nothing. 
He waited till the prisoners in the cell were finished. They got 
three times as much coffee as the average prisoner, and received 
the same menu as did the “workers”. After breakfast they went 
back to sleep, but the section chief woke them up to distribute 
the ration of ten cigarettes a day. In the cell their personally- 
owned books sent from outside were piling up, and when linen 
was distributed, they returned any shirt which lacked a button, 
and the storekeeper exchanged it without argument. They 
played chess and cards, and every day they had a full hour’s 
walk. In short, they were gentlemen, or better, “comrades”. 

When I opened the door of cell 83 on my first tour of dis- 
tribution a reddish, freckled hand, which had pink scars 
instead of fingernails, asked for the tray. It was the hand of 
Janos Kadar, the traitor of the Hungarian war of independence, 
the present puppet-premier of Hungary. 

“Are you the new orderly?” he asked me, in a thin, high 
voice. 

“Yes.” 

“I hope we will be friends,” he said, more in a threatening 
than a friendly manner. “I do not eat much, but I like the 
top of the soup, and the cooked vegetables with much sauce. 
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Always give me a double portion of coffee and jelly noodles, 
and I am particular about the cleanliness of my linen. Remem- 
ber these. . . 

When I looked surprised, he added, “It is easy to get along 
with me. You should try it, too, because otherwise I will see 
that you are removed from this floor. If you need any cigarettes, 
tell me. 5 ’ 

The first impression was strange indeed. Later, when we 
talked at some length, it was less so. Slowly I learned the history 
of his life. 

Janos Kadar is a man around fifty or fifty-five with light brown 
hair, grey eyes, and wrinkled face. His special identification 
marks are the nervous trembling of his hands and the scars on 
his right hand where his fingernails were. Before 1945 he was a 
street-car conductor, and joined the Communist party through 
the conductors 5 trade union. He became the confidential 
assistant to Rajk. From 1945 to the fall of Rajk, he had belonged 
to the leading Communist aristocracy of Hungary, and was one 
of the organizers of the AVH. 

When the Soviet Union broke with Tito, according to the 
plans made by Stalin’s assistant Zhdanov, in 1949, Moscow 
wanted to bring about a third world war by attacking Yugo- 
slavia through Hungary. There was need for a stage trial. The 
trial was to prove that Tito’s Yugoslavia had interfered with the 
internal affairs of Hungary and had organized a conspiracy 
against the Rakosi regime. Because Rajk was the youngest of 
the Communist leaders, and the only leader not Moscow- 
trained, he was selected as the “rolling head”. And as Kadar 
was the follower of Rajk, he, too, had to fall. Three weeks after 
Rajk’s arrest, Kadar was taken into custody, and from that 
time until 1955 he was hidden from the eyes of Hungary and 
the world. When the Soviet leadership made peace with Tito 
under pressure from the latter, all the Rajkists, including 
Kadar, were released. After the anti-Stalinist declaration of the 
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Twentieth Party Congress of the Communist Party of the 
USSR, he was elected again to the Executive Committee of the 
Party of Hungarian Workers. After the fall of Rakosi, he 
became assistant party secretary, and during the war of inde- 
pendence the deputy of Prime Minister Imre Nagy. While 
holding this post, he went over to the Russians on 4th Nov- 
ember, and became the Prime Minister of Hungary — as the 
only traitor of the revolution. Remembering the time Kadar 
and Rakosi had spent together, I searched for a clue to his 
character; for the explanation how he, the political prisoner, 
could accept and play the despised role of the traitor of that 
revolution which showed its first signs at the funeral of Laszlo 
Rajk, when he was re-buried in October, 1956. 

Kadar was tortured by the officers of the same AVH which 
he had helped to organize with distinguished special methods. 
As he remarked to me, he had been kept for forty-two days in 
the cellar of the AVH villa at Szemlohegy Avenue with his 
hands manacled to cement and wired to his back. They were 
the members of the same organization who tore off his finger- 
nails under the direction of Major Vladimir Farkes with whose 
assistance he is now keeping himself in power. 

After his conviction he was transported to the Ljubjanka 
prison in Moscow which is run by the MVD. One of his prison- 
mates in Moscow told me that his nervous system was com- 
pletely ruined by that time. He raged against Rakosi hysteri- 
cally but reaffirmed his Communist convictions; he acted so 
erratically that the guards used force on him several times. 

Once he attempted to commit suicide. But the watch over the 
special political prisoners was so strict that he had no equipment 
with him to do so. Towels were supplied only at the time of 
morning cleaning-up, and everything was built into the floor 
or into the walls of the cells. Furthermore, the guards removed 
everything from the clothing which might be used for cutting 
or strangulation. Kadar tried at first to refuse food, but the 
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guards noticed it and induced him to eat by beating him. The 
second time he tried to drink water into his lungs and drown 
himself. But to commit this kind of suicide the person must be 
extremely determined. Kadar only achieved a drowning attack. 
By artificial respiration he was saved, and from then on was 
forced to talk whenever he washed himself or drank water. 

In the meantime the political situation was changing and as 
the Soviet Union approached Yugoslavia, Kadar and the other 
Rajkists lost their importance to the Kremlin. Thus Kadar was 
brought home in 1953, and lived in the K-class in the Collecting 
Prison. 

My first bad impression of Kadar changed radically as I 
became better acquainted with him. “A tortured, nervous 
wreck, 39 I told myself, if he was aggressive or insulting. He took 
special medicines, and because of a rupture wore a truss. 
According to his own confession, he had lost his masculinity as 
a result of indescribably horrible tortures. And this fact left its 
imprint on his behaviour. 

He craved for news. If I opened the door, he was the first 
one to come to the feeding-hole. 

“What’s new?” he asked. “Say something. I don’t care even 
if it is not true,” he said half jokingly. “Is Old Blady still 
living?” He meant Rakosi, the man who had imprisoned him. 

If I said something I could hear debate going on in the cell 
for hours. Sometimes, if the guard left the door open at morn- 
ing washing time, I, too, joined them for a few minutes. And 
then, looking at his nervously reddening face, I understood how 
dangerous it was to give power to someone who had spent a 
long time in prison. 

As I explained before, only above-average people can survive 
prison with a healthy mind and soul. The tremendous mental 
pressure produce a megalomaniac complex about the im- 
portance of one’s self; the prisoner becomes consumed with 
hatred. I remember a case when Kadar was leading the debate. 
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He did not belong among the great souls. His long imprison- 
ment had produced a pathetic thirst for power in him; he 
hated many people and parties and judged according to his 
emotions. Yet a politician has to be completely impersonal. 
We argued about this once. I said that Nehru, the Indian 
Prime Minister who was imprisoned eight years by the British, 
still co-operated with them. Kadar maintained the “eye for 
an eye, tooth for a tooth” approach. 

Titoism was his ideal. He hated the Russians. “The Russians 
have to leave. They destroyed the chances of Hungarian Com- 
munism,” he repeated often. “As long as they are here, there 
will be no real progress, at best the dancing of puppets pulled 
by wires. . . .” It is strange to recall these words today, knowing 
the recent past. What agonies his soul must have suffered 
when he came to realize that the ideals for which he had 
gambled his life could only be realized in Hungary by violence, 
and with the assistance of the hated foreign power. And now 
he is leading the dance of the puppets. . . . 

He was full of hatred, too. He hated the Social Democrats. 
“They sold out and attacked the Hungarian workers in the 
back in 1950, when they made their pact with Rakosi. If 
Marosan and his cronies had a little more character, this would 
not have happened. . . .” 

When I told him that not everybody is a hero, and that it is 
hard to suffer torture and prison for convictions, he answered 
with a reddened face: “You have learned Latin, haven’t you? 
You know the Latin saying, Noblesse oblige . ... You excel 
others not only when you enter a big American-made car, but 
also when you have to suffer for your principles, for your rank.” 
Thought-provoking words from his lips. 

One evening, a Social Democrat (about forty of them 
including Marosan, the present State Minister, were living on 
the floor below), Manuel Bucher, who until 1950 was the 
deputy director of the National Bank, shouted through the 
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window on hearing Kadar 5 s high voice explaining something: 
“. . . Good evening, Comrade Kadar.” 

“I am not your comrade, 55 answered Kadar angrily. 

He learned German and English with great diligence. He 
believed strongly that he was still going to have a brilliant 
career. 

“In Europe they will form a neutral zone, for this is the only 
solution for peace, and none of the parties want war. And the 
model for that neutral zone will be Tito’s Yugoslavia. . . . Then 
my time will come. . . He repeated this to me. 

When, in the spring of 1955, Yugoslavia and the USSR were 
reconciled, Kadar became wordless and quiet. Somewhat more 
dignified, too. If he entered political conversation, he gave his 
opinions as though he were giving a press conference. He 
avoided arguments, and unconsciously he was preparing him- 
self for his future role, trying out the different poses. 

Then he was taken for examination during the night . . . 
for a second . . . for a third time. . . . Then he was not brought 
back for three days. 

When he returned he was silent and pale and had lost 
weight. When I asked him about his case, he only told me : 
“My case is being reviewed. . . . They would like to have some 
guarantees. . . . They want me to be a c good boy 5 outside. . . .” 

He laughed, with a pale, shamed face, drying his forehead 
with his fingers without nails. When I looked at him, with 
five years of prison behind him and ten more years before him, 
I was sure that he would give the requested guarantees. And 
one night he actually did disappear and all I saw of him 
afterwards was in newspaper photos. 

Kadar and Rajk. 

Was Kadar loyal to his leader, Laszlo Rajk? When, on 
2nd November, a day after my liberation, as a journalist, I, 
with twelve freedom fighters, visited the luxurious estate of 


Mathias Rakosi in the Szechenyi Mountains, on orders from 
the Revolutionary Council. I found four tapes in his villa. 
Rakosi had been taken away immediately after Gero took over. 
These tapes we put on a recorder and heard the voices of 
Janos Kadar and his long-dead leader, Laszlo Rajk. 

The tapes were probably made on the secret microphone 
of the AVH, and recorded the conversation of Kadar and 
Rajk without their knowledge. Kadar, after the arrest of Rajk, 
visited his leader in prison. On the tape one can hear the steps 
of the guards and the noise made by the ventilator blowing 
air into the cellar. Kadar argued that Rajk should confess 
about his “conspiracy 55 aiming to take over power in Hungary 
with the aid of Yugoslavia. The Soviet Union is in need of a 
trial. Rajk has to take this role. Of course, they will not execute 
the death sentence. Rajk will get a secret post in the USSR, 
and his family will be taken care of. . . . “With your confession, 55 
said Kadar, “you will do a great service to the Hungarian 
people, for a split within the party will be avoided. ... 55 Other- 
wise “Comrade Rakosi has the means to bring about your 
confession, if you refuse to confess voluntarily.” 

Rajk only answers with a few objective detailed questions 
about the provisions regarding his family and about his position 
in the Soviet Union. Then, the conversation ends abruptly. 
When we played the two short tapes, we discovered the reason 
for the abrupt ending. These two tapes consisted of the begin- 
ning and end of the conversation. In the beginning a sentence, 
“I come to you at the orders of Comrade Rakosi, in order to 
let you know . . .” and at the end, “These are the messages of 
Comrade Rakosi. ...” 

Who cut off the beginning and the end of the tapes? We 
found the answer to this, too. Another magnetic tape contained 
the conversation between Janos Kadar and George Non, chief 
prosecutor at that time. George Non played the above- 
mentioned tape to Kadar, and used it as evidence that Kadar 
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was responsible for the conviction of Rajk. Kadar protested 
sharply and accused Non of fraud. “Why did they cut off the 
beginning and the end of the conversation? 55 He shouted 
nervously. “I only executed orders from Rakosi. Shall I be 
the scapegoat now? I have spent enough time in prison. . . .” 

How did the case of Rajk’s rehabilitation arise? Tito, who 
by 1956 had become a good friend of the Russians, asked satis- 
faction for Rajk, his best friend in Hungary, not only in words, 
but by arranging for a trial of those guilty. The persons who 
committed the crimes were known beyond doubt . . . Rakosi 
and his friends. But everybody likes to live. Therefore, Rakosi 
wanted to use Kadar as the “rolling head 55 . It seems to me, 
however, that Tito intervened and Rakosi had to go. 

Kadar and Rakosi. 

Now the question arises : did Kadar hate Rakosi? 

On the second floor of the Rakosi villa, in a separate room 
reserved for statuary, I found one of china, three feet high and 
eight feet long. It was from the famous china factory of Herend. 
Because of its great weight, it was laid on a heavy mahogany 
table which had been specially made. The colourful statue 
represented a shepherd in Hungarian national costume stand- 
ing on a cart driving oxen. At the plinth of the statue the 
following letters stood out in gold: “To Mathias Rakosi, my 
great teacher, with love . . . Janos Kadar, March 1956. 55 
And in Rakosi 5 s sitting-room next to his bathroom on the 
second floor to which a hidden door led, I found several 
pictures and portraits of Kadar clad in swimming trunks; 
the signatures were from the time before his prison terms and 

1956. 

What kind of human tragedy can be deduced from these 
facts? Was Rakosi himself a puppet who had to suffer every- 
thing others did to his favourite? What depths could be 
fathomed if one knew the relationship between these two men? 
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To which strong man did Kadar 5 s effeminate weak nature turn? 
(And what aberrations had this nature produced in its course?) 

There are no answers to those questions. Kadar, a sick, 
nervous man, fled to the Russians in order to find shelter from 
the problem of the revolution. Thus he became a traitor. The 
government of Hungary is now in his hands. Is it really in his 
hands? And will it remain there long? Time only will tell. 

Slowly the spring of 1935 arrived! Even in the prison one 
could feel a new political breeze. The examinations at K-class 
were becoming more numerous, and prisoners were being 
released one after another. Slowly we realized that the dis- 
tribution of the midday meal now took only a little time. Then 
one night we heard many steps, talk, and noise. And in the 
morning the section was empty. Tito was successful in his 
demands. All his followers were released. 

And the following noon I took my baggage and left the gate 
of Left Star with the guard trotting next to me. 

A 
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CHAPTER VI 

CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 

The gaol hospital of the AVH is located in the north- 
western corner of the Central Prison, and lies in the shadow of 
solid oaks. It is a small oasis in the desert of gloomy, grey 
buildings. On the white windows the railings look like so many 
decorations. Yet it is not a harmless building at all. In this 
hospital were guarded the most valuable and most feared 
prisoners of the regime. This was the residence of the Prince 
Primate of Hungary, Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty. 

I entered the hospital on a sunny autumn day of 1954. 
I was received by a small, round-headed master sergeant who 
took a good look at me after my guard whispered something in 
his ear. 

“Sure, it’s him, 55 he growled. “They always send me such 
character. 55 

“Orders from Comrade Lieutenant, 55 shrugged the other 
over his shoulders. 

“Don't try to play any games here! 55 the master sergeant 
shouted at me. “We can calm down restless people rather fast. 
We just get the strait-jacket and the ice-packing straight 
away. 55 

His eyes, however, reflected fear. Like all simple-minded 
people he was afraid of mental cases. And on my papers were 
remarks about the magic room and the insane asylum. 

My interesting past thus helped me to arrive at a new stage 
of my gaol “career 55 . I became an orderly in the gaol hospital 
of the AVH’s Central Prison. There they really needed people 
who cannot see or hear, or if they can would forget rather fast. 
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They believed that I would be their type. So the all-powerful 
master of the gaol, the AVH Lieutenant Racz ordered me to 
work in the hospital. 

The gaol hospital was directed by Dr. Kovacs, a physician 
with the rank of an AVH major. Treatment of the patient was 
the work of physicians sentenced for life or long-term prison. 
Cleaning was done by the orderlies. Only the so-called “male 
nurses 55 were members of the AVH. And they never learned 
any nursing; they were given guarding and observing assign- 
ments only. Food was better than in the prison. The portions 
were bigger, and we had meat twice a day, together with 
coffee and cream in the morning, and five ounces of butter 
every tenth day. They were careful about the valuable 
“material 55 guarded here. 

Together with another prisoner I was given a small, clean 
cell. My duties were to clean up the first floor and to take care 
of the patients. What a “special 55 assignment this was I 
realized only later. 

At 12.30 a.m. the red light flared up on all corridors. “Go 
to your cell! 55 shouted the guards. “The doctors, too. . , .” 

We ran into our cells. They locked the doors immediately. 
Then we heard the heavy boots of the guards on the corridor 
together with quiet, sliding steps. 

“What's this? 55 I asked my room-mate. 

“Friday, 55 he replied, “is the day when the old one takes a 
bath. Perhaps you will be cleaning his cell. Your predecessor 
was doing it, but he was taken to the insane asylum. He was not 
completely rational either. 55 

The “old one 55 was Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty, Prince 
Primate of Hungary. 

Next morning, in the dumb quietness, the cell door was 
unlocked. “Ruff, 55 said a tall, young guard whom I had not 
known before, “let’s go. 55 

We crossed a straight corridor on the first floor until we 
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arrived at a false wall. “Look here, Ruff / 5 said the guard, “I am 
a good man. But I can also become vicious. Try to behave so 
that you do not have to find out about it. I know that you are 
somewhat nuts, but that does not impress me. Now I will take 
you to a cell which you have to clean up neatly. But I do not 
want to see any suspicious movements or hear any words 
spoken, for otherwise IT 1 send you to the madhouse and they 
will give you a shock treatment so that you will see stars.” 

I nodded. 

“Undress,” he ordered. 

I had to take off all my clothing and he searched every 
garment very carefully. Dressed again, I was allowed to enter 
into the CardinaPs cell. 

Even before his arrival, a false wall had been erected in 
front of cell 20 on the first floor. It had an iron gate, and 
inside was an anti-chamber for the guards 5 comfort. About ten 
feet from the first door was the cell door with the usual spy-hole. 

Cardinal Mindszenty had two guards, the most trusted ones 
even among the AVH elite. They were the tall, blond Joseph Lip- 
tak, and Laszlo Markus. The cell was about six feet by eight feet. 
The window was made of milky glass with railing on the inside 
to foil any break-in attempts. In the cell there was a spring bed 
with mattress and feather pillow; a built-in table and chair, 
wash-basin, toilet, and to my surprise a small pew and a book- 
shelf, and over them two holy pictures. On the shelf there were 
a breviary, some prayer-books, and one or two philosophical 
works. The two holy pictures depicted Christ on the Cross, 
and the Blessed Virgin with the Divine Child in her arms. This 
was all the “generosity 55 the AVH was willing to extend to him. 

When I entered the cell, the Prince Primate stood in the 
corner, his hands crossed behind his back. He wore a black 
civilian suit and starched white shirt. I dusted the furniture and 
washed the floor with soap. The Cardinal did not look at me. 
His fear-instilling eyes looked at the floor. Perhaps he was 
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praying. Liptak observed us all the time. Maybe he did not 
want to cause trouble for me. 

From that morning on I met the Cardinal every day and 
could slowly observe the way of life which he — the greatest 
living Hungarian — was compelled to lead for six years. 

Like the other prisoners he rose at six o'clock in the morning. 
His towel and his soap were left in his room, also his shoe-laces. 
They knew that he would not commit suicide. Once a week, a 
guard who was formerly a barber, shaved him in the presence 
of Liptak. He was also allowed to take a bath once a week in 
the tub belonging to the gaol hospital commander. He received 
his breakfast at seven, lunch at one, his dinner at five. His meals 
were cooked at the guards 5 kitchen, and they were fairly good 
and the menu changed often. He was also given milk, eggs and 
fruit. 

Between nine and ten in the evening he was allowed to take 
a walk in a small courtyard surrounded by walls erected for such 
purposes. His guard was with him when he walked around. His 
linen was changed once a week. Twice a year he could see his 
ninety-year-old mother in the presence of the gaol warden and 
the AVH officer, Racz. 

He spent his day in prayer and writing. He tore up his 
writings when he had finished. Often he walked up and down 
in his cell. He was allowed to offer a Holy Mass daily. He was 
given a host and wine for this purpose. If he needed a doctor a 
physician-colonel from the Ministry of the Interior was called 
in and treated him in the presence of Major Kovacs. 

His necessities were provided by his two guards. Besides them 
only the orderly, the barber, the gaol warden and Lieutenant 
Racz from the AVH could see him. When he left his cell all 
corridors were immediately evacuated. 

For years he could see the sun only through the milky glass. 
He was surrounded with hostile faces with the exception of 
that of the orderly, and the latter, too, was selected so that even 
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tu$ face should not reflect the kindness of the human soul. The 
spy-hole on his door was constantly open, and his guards were 
observing almost all of his movements day and night. No news, 
no newspaper, no sign of the outside world could reach him. 
He lived like a diving-bell on the bottom of the sea. 

He did not, however, lose his strength of character. The 
guards looked embarrassingly to the floor when they encoun- 
tered the penetrating glance of his eyes. I saw two examples 
which I want to offer as proof. 

In the first days of my sojourn in the hospital I noticed that 
the guards preferred to talk in the corridor in which the cell of 
the Cardinal was located. Among them were the AVH guards 
of the women’s section, and some women themselves. The 
whole first floor echoed with their vulgar cursing and laughter. 
I believe they used obscene expressions deliberately in an 
attempt to scandalize the lonely prisoner behind the walls. 

One day the guards began to whisper nervously. Liptak 
brought back the Cardinal’s lunch untouched. Soon the major 
entered his cell, and next day high-ranking officers from the 
Ministry of the Interior followed. But with no apparent success. 
The Prince Primate had started a hunger strike. He told the 
officers : “I was not sentenced to listen to constantly scandalous 
talk by the guards. I will not touch any food until this con- 
dition has been corrected.” 

The AVH officers scratched their heads. They begged and 
threatened. For three days the Prince Primate refused to eat. 
On the fourth day they hung up two signs in the corridor: 
“No swearing.” This in the tenth year of atheistic Communism 
in Budapest, in an AVH gaol hospital ! And from that day on 
no curses or scandalous talk were heard in the corridor. Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s life was valuable to Rakosi, too — not only dear 
to us. 

On the second occasion I was cleaning up the corridor when 
AVH Lieutenant Racz walked by. He opened the door built 


into the wall, and I heard Liptak’s heels click as he stood at 
attention. Then the inside door opened and closed again. It 
was not two minutes before I heard the inner door open. I 
listened to the sharp voice of the Cardinal saying to Racz : 
“Now get out!” The all-powerful master of the gaol left, red- 
faced and meek, after being thrown out by the prisoner. 

Perhaps the young gipsy officer was getting arrogant, or 
wanted something that offended the Cardinal. Whatever it was, 
I don’t know. Racz was red with anger, but could do nothing. 
Joseph Mindszenty was not bargaining with rascals. 

I could communicate with the Prince Primate only twice. 
Once was by means of the “bush” telegraph used by the 
closely guarded prisoners. For human ingenuity knows of no 
invincible barriers. 

The walls of the hospital were covered — appropriately 
enough — with wild grapevines. When I came to the hospital 
I was told that by pulling the vines messages could be sent to 
the strictly guarded cells. Two short pulls stood for a dash in 
the Morse Code, one for the dot. In this way we could establish 
contact with those on floors which we could not reach in person. 
Of course, it was dangerous to pull those vines that were 
illuminated at night; they were right under the eyes of the 
guards. And if they caught somebody red-handed, the punish- 
ment consisted of cutting his diet, or forbidding him to talk for a 
long time. 

For days we were trying to establish contact with the Cardinal 
by signalling: “Our Father Prince Primate . . . Our Father 
Prince Primate . . . Please, answer us. . . .” And then, one night 
the vine that ran to his window was pulled : “I am well, my 
sons. Pray and then you will be free in your souls,” said the 
message of the fading vines and the little autumn leaves. 

Was it coming from him? Or was some other prisoner 
replying in his name? I am not sure. 

In an isolated section of the hospital women prisoners were 
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guarded. I alone could visit them. There were some who were 
brought for treatment from the Fd Street centre of the AVH, 
even prior to their trial. These badly tortured creatures showed 
me their hands and feet beaten with rubber truncheons ; I had 
seen the blood patches on the sheets from their damaged 
genital organs ; and I heard their cries of pain when they had 
to go to the toilet. 

I believe that the Hungarian War of Independence that 
liberated me from prison, saved my life. I do not believe that 
they would have released me even though they accepted my 
insanity. 

Among the women, there was an English lady around sixty. 
She came to Hungary in 1950 with a regular passport and visa 
in order to visit relatives. The AVH kidnapped her from the 
street, accused her of spying, and after a long interrogation had 
put her in the AVH gaol hospital without any trial or sentence. 
She lived completely isolated, had to walk alone, and was not 
permitted to tell anyone she was alive. She was one of the 
“missing 55 foreigners in Hungary. 

In other isolated cells there were high-ranking AVH officers 
under “house arrest 55 . They ordered their menus as if they were 
in a restaurant ; they received visits from the Ministry of the 
Interior, had their own typewriters and all the books and 
cigarettes they could use. They also bathed every second day 
and their linen was changed every forty-eight hours. They were, 
however, guarded with extreme precaution, and they could 
only walk with several guards equipped with tommy-guns 
around them. Their smiles were forced, their faces pale, and 
their hands were trembling. Here in the gaol they finally 
realized they were in the hands of a merciless force that had 
raised them in order to promote its objectives, but which would 
also kill them like a blown-up balloon can be pierced by a 
needle. 

I spent three months in the gaol hospital. Then, one day, 
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while cleaning the cell of the Prince Primate, the silent prisoner 
in the corner unintentionally dropped his handkerchief. I lifted 
it up and gave it to him. “Thank you, my son, 55 he told me, and 
looked at me for a minute with his clear, fascinating eyes. These 
were the first and last words that he could exchange with me. 
Liptak gave me a sign and left the cell. “Undress yourself, 55 
ordered Liptak and looked over every piece of my clothing with 
the utmost care. Finding nothing suspicious, he took me back 
to my cell and locked it. 

Next morning they transferred me to the Central Prison. 
Still, I took with myself the memory of the Cardinal’s voice. 
Just as they were afraid of its strength and effect which moved 
millions in Hungary, so even in the prison, behind the walls and 
the iron gates, the Communists feared the Cardinal’s voice. One 
kind word from him was sufficient reason for banning somebody 
from his environment. The people, the residents of Budapest, 
were not allowed to know that he was there, living in their 
midst. His silence, however, talked more loudly than any spoken 
words. His existence was sufficient to restore faith to a tortured 
and oppressed nation. 
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About two weeks after my return from the hospital we were 
sent to the laundry for clean linen. At that time I was working 
on the second floor of one of the wings as orderly, in the section 
occupied by the Social Democrats. As we were counting sheets 
and shirts, the hospital chief orderly said to me in a nervously 
excited voice, “You know what’s new? The Prince Primate was 
taken away this morning. . . . He will probably be released. ...” 
The news went round the wing like wildfire. Next day we 
heard that he did not regain his liberty, but that he was still 
under house arrest. Furthermore, we were told that the easing 
of his fate was a conciliatory gesture by the Russians before the 
Geneva Conference. Then the Big Four Conference began . . . 
and our surprise grew as we read in the papers we occasionally 
acquired that Dulles was no longer called the “Warmonger of 
Wall Street”, but the “Foreign Secretary of the United States”. 
Furthermore, the speeches of Eisenhower, even though cen- 
sored, were reported, and accounts of court and criminal 
affairs which had been forbidden for years in the Hungarian 
Press reappeared. In short, the tenor of the press had changed. 

It was interesting to observe the parallel between the chang- 
ing behaviour of the guards and the concessions made by the 
regime. Their shouting no longer filled the prison; more and 
more they tried to be friendly with the prisoners. In the prison, 
pale hope was gaining ground among the prisoners, and 
anxious concern dominated the guards. No wonder. One year 
before President Tito had been called the bulldog of the 

Western imperialists. His eightfeet by six feet, dog-faced pictures, 
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with blood dripping from his mouth and with gallows as the 
backgrounds, were visible by the thousands in the railway 
stations and squares of Budapest. Now in 1955, the same Tito 
was called “the great friend of the Hungarian people”, and 
apologies were extended to him every week. 

In prison I could observe what price the bravado and abrupt 
changes of Russian foreign policy really cost, despite dictatorial 
rule. The price was in domestic policy, the position and the 
soul of its followers. If Dulles becomes Secretary of State after 
having been denounced for years as a warmonger, and if Tito 
changes from an Imperialist bulldog” to a friend, how can 
one be a convinced Communist? It may occur that the same 
prisoner who had been a minister of state five years ago, and 
was sentenced as a traitor two years ago, will have a prominent 
new job in a few months. How can any of the guards beat him 
without fearing later repercussions? was the anxious, silent 
question in the minds of the guards. And they ceased to strike 
people, and often they did not dare to shout at them either. 
At the same time, they lost their psychological balance and self- 
confidence. Their world, built on simple slogans, had collapsed. 
Of course, the prisoners too, noticed that the guards were 
retreating, and that they themselves were acquiring more 
rights. Thus, slowly a situation arose in which the followers of 
Communism preserved only their fear and insecurity, while the 
others displayed increasing self-confidence and determination. 
And this situation prevailed not only in the prison, but on the 
outside, too. This was the price Khrushchev had to pay for the 
policy of co-existence. 

One case was especially instructive and outstanding, both 
for the guards and the prisoners. . . . 

There were about sixty Yugoslav citizens on the first floor 
of my wing. They all were convicted for espionage and sentenced 
to ten- to fifteen-year terms. On higher orders the attitude of 
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the guards was extremely ruthless towards them. And as the 
guards did not display the same “developed political sense 55 as 
their superiors, this attitude had not changed by 1955* Then, 
one day the guards were really surprised. 

The section was preparing for the daily walk. The section 
chief happened to be a brutal beast of the name of Trombitas. 
As the Yugoslavs, in his opinion, did not leave the cells fast 
enough, he called off the walk and refused to give them lunch 
that day. This order, of course, was against the rules and regu- 
lations of the prison. “Won’t we get any lunch? 55 the Yugoslavs 
asked him. “Good. Then we don’t want any dinner either. Nor 
any breakfast next morning!” In short, they started a hunger 
strike. They fastened their beds to the cell doors, and locked 
them. Then they started to sing their national songs. 

The guards at first knocked hard, threatened them, and 
finally brought some water hoses and poured water into the cells 
through the feeding-holes in order to subdue the hunger- 
strikers. 

The Yugoslavs put straw mattresses against the feeding-holes, 
and succeeded in frustrating the water treatment. Of course, 
all this happened amidst shouting, cursing, and a general ear- 
deafening hubbub. The red light went on; the orderlies were 
locked in their cells, but the noise told us about everything. 
The whole prison was anxiously waiting the result of this 
unequal duel. 

Finally, the guards forced the doors and attacked the Yugo- 
slavs with iron bars. Yet when the first door was opened, the 
determined Yugoslavs seized the bars out of the hands of the 
guards and began to beat their tormenters as best they could. 
A horrible mass fight developed ; heavy wounds were inflicted, 
arms and legs were broken, and heads, too, were gashed. 
Finally, six Yugoslavs and four guards were taken to the 
hospital. 

It is easy to imagine how unpleasant this case sounded to the 


government which was now protesting its peaceful and friendly 
intentions towards Tito. Next day an eight-member committee 
came from the Ministry of the Interior in order to investigate 
the details of the riot. The Yugoslav boys, now in the hospital, 
knew the international situation and made no secret of the 
attitude of the guards. The prison commander, the section chief, 
and the entire guard personnel of the floor were fired. 

In the meantime, the Yugoslav-Hungarian Mixed Com- 
mission, probably amidst friendly handshakes, agreed to 
exchange political prisoners. Thus, four days after the riot, the 
Yugoslavs were transferred to one of the bigger rooms of the 
hospital. They were offered apologies and given food and drink 
at their pleasure ; two suits and underclothing were bought for 
them. Furthermore, they were presented with 2,000 forints 
pocket money, and a huge case in which everything could be 
found from eight pounds of salami to cigarette lighters. Then 
the operative officer recited a festive speech, and they were 
taken by car to the Yugoslav Commission. 

Trombitas was bloodily beaten up next day when walking 
home. His nose-bone had to be taken out in pieces, and for 
three weeks he was in hospital. The criminals were never 
found. It seems to me that the Yugoslav boys, before returning 
to their country, found a little time to take revenge on him. 
The Hungarian authorities, in turn, were afraid to investigate 
the case lest they might contribute to an end of the idyllic 
atmosphere of Hungarian-Yugoslav relations. 

Two weeks later, after being presented with clothes and food 
packages, the West German prisoners, until then addressed as 
Nazis, were freed as a result of Chancellor Adenauer’s Moscow 
visit. 

Such occurrences, needless to say, contributed only to the 
deterioration of the feeling of security among the guards. 

Slowly the Social Democrat prisoners were released, too. 
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The atmosphere was so tense that discipline could hardly be 
maintained. Therefore, releases were made during the night 
amidst great secrecy. Around ten or eleven o’clock at night a 
guard wearing slippers would come to the prisoner and would 
say the magic words through the feeding-holes : “Come on now 
and bring all your belongings. . . .” 

Then came February, 1956, and the guards arrived in the 
morning with pale faces. The great idol, Stalin, had also fallen. 
At the Twentieth Party Congress, Khrushchev revealed his sins 
and errors. That day the courtyard resembled an anthill during 
the walking period. The prisoners told each other the words 
condemning the late dictator. The guard only stood around the 
loudly conversing prisoners and kicked the dust with the toe 
of his shoe. Perhaps for the first time, he realized that he had 
bet on the wrong horse, and he saw how the regime which he 
believed to be monolithic was now disintegrating. And he 
knew that he was tied to it by the human blood for which he 
might be called to account. 

There was one release about which we were unhappy, 
George Marosan, now Minister of State in the Kadar govern- 
ment. What Marosan did outside in politics he was continuing 
in his prison career. He was one of the most dangerous informers 
for the operative officer, until everybody realised his role. 
Each new cell-mate of his was warned within five minutes of his 
arrival. Of course, when things had developed that far, Lieut- 
enant Racz dropped him as being worthless, and he was left 
with only the hatred which surrounded him. 

He was loud-mouthed and conceited as long as he had 
influence with Racz. Then he became unctuously humble, 
especially towards us orderlies. “Give me just a sniff, Daddy-0, 53 
was his constant request. Neither he nor his cell-mates received 
any favours. They were allowed only the strict prison diet, for 
the prison knows no tolerance towards the informer. Marosan 
spoke the lowest city slang. Once he observed somebody who 


had a piece of newspaper. He informed on him, and the person 
received six hours of “short-iron 33 ! On the next day’s walk 
somebody tripped him up as we marched down the winding 
steps of the rear corridor. Everybody gave him a bit of a 
push, and he rolled down the stairs shouting. The suspect 
could not be found, but Marosan had good luck. He survived 
the fall with a few bruises only. But from that time on, until his 
release, he refused to go walking. Finally, it became a most 
pleasant game of the guards to annoy Marosan, who sat alone 
in his cell during the walking period. 

Slowly the Social Democrats, too, were released, the last 
group leaving on 17th March, 1956. The Collecting Prison lost 
its old character. A succession of guards resigned, and this 
news was spread within hours among the prisoners. “The rats 
are leaving the sinking ship,” we used to say. 

Once, before the daily walk, one of the prison officers ordered 
an old peasant before him, for the latter did not put his hands 
behind him when walking. 

“I walk as I please,” said the old peasant, looking into the 
eye of the officer. “I am no cattle to be led.” 

The face of the officer reddened from anger. “You swine . . 
he shouted and raised his hand. 

And our patience came to an end in this minute. On the 
first floor, trembling from excitement, there were about one 
hundred prisoners standing. In a moment all one hundred of 
them were roaring. You could hear no words, only a tre- 
mendous, unintelligible shouting, like a lion’s roar. I was 
standing in the midst of them feeling, too, that my eyes were 
growing dim, that I was losing control over myself and could 
see only my raised hand. The rows began to wave back and 
forth. The time had passed when you could beat a political 
prisoner! Miserable murderer! The shouts were now intelli- 
gible. If the officer had slapped our peasant prison-mate, he 
would have been lynched immediately. 
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The officer went pale * . . his whole body was shaking . . . 
his hand went unconsciously to his revolver; then he turned 
around and ran away. At the same moment the alarm bell was 
rung, and the pale-faced guards ran to us. “You people should 
calm down. . . . Return to your cells . . .” they said politely, 
and herded us back to our cells. 

Hope increased on account of every Communist holiday. 
News spread about a general amnesty. Prisoners spoke about a 
five-to-ten-year-amnesty, and referred to 1953 when Imre 
Nagy’s first act was to give an amnesty. Then as the calculated 
dates passed, and nobody was released, many fell back into 
hopelessness and resignation. Rakosi was sacked in their 
imagination at least ten times before he had to go in reality. 

At times, unluckily, wild rumours spread. “Kaganovich 
fled to the West asking for asylum” ; “There is no fighting in 
Korea . . “Troops of Chiang Kai-shek entered the Chinese 
mainland . . .”; etc. And nobody, not even those with the 
best intellects, dared to ridicule these rumours, for who would 
have believed only a short while before that Stalin would 
become a fallen idol. Slowly we realized that these rumours 
were not spread by chance, but were instigated by Lieutenant 
Racz. 

For the real news which spread every day and kept the 
prisoners elated brought about a mood in which Racz was 
in danger of losing control. With the help of his informers he 
spread fantastic rumours which, however, were not altogether 
impossible. Then hope grew immensely, only to give place to 
despair as the falseness of the news became obvious. Those 
who had believed every piece of news in the past now doubted 
any news. And as the rare smuggled newspapers were read by 
only a few and the news was spread orally, it was hard to check 
the reliability of the rumours. Racz tried to make us lose our 
self-reliance and judgement by this strange “mind-massage” of 


inducing in us within short periods alternate joy and resigna- 
tion. “Give me a solid point and I will move the corners of the 
earth,” said Archimedes. We also had to look for such a solid 
point of information, as Racz’s methods threatened our hope 
and confidence in the future, which was more important to us 
than the daily bread. 

Therefore, a few people organized themselves to counteract 
by shrewdness and intellect the tactics of the prison admini- 
stration. What was necessary? Only a newspaper which some- 
body who has a good memory could read. Then a few people 
with developed political sense would listen to him and analyse 
the news according to the shadings of the international and 
domestic political scene. The only requirement was that they 
had to realize the importance of straight news-reporting and 
commentary, for adding to or subtracting from the news would be 
equivalent to poisoning the minds of their fellow prisoners. The 
hardest part of the task was for these people to meet each other. 

In this conspiracy the most important position was played 
by the office of the translators, and their chief, Francis Valy. 
The only three cells open all day in the Collecting Prison was 
that of the three translators, for the dictionaries, being scarce, 
had to be exchanged constantly. Valy was a scholar of juris- 
prudence, about fifty, a short, somewhat heavy, bald man who 
was in charge of the Hungarian Legal Commission to the United 
Nations. After long torture, he had been imprisoned for the 
past six years. He spoke about five languages, and was a 
silent, introverted character. I will never forget seeing him 
every morning, walking, with seemingly self-confident steps 
to engineers 3 section where he had no authorized business. 
Under his arm he carried a small notebook. With only a weak 
excuse, he dared the haeviest disciplinary measures as he 
entered the cells open for the morning cleaning and gave the 
news of the outside world which, unlike that produced by 
Racz, was always precise and reliable. 
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I remember that, one day, he asked me to give a message to 
a prisoner regarding the cell door before which he would have 
to stand during the morning walk in order to hear the whispered 
news material through the spy-hole. Another time I had to 
enter the translator’s cell, interrupting about four to five people 
sitting around and listening silently. Seeing a stranger they all 
jumped up but Vali reassured them with a wink, and they 
continued the session. Sitting in the middle of the cell was an 
old, grey-haired man covered with lime-dust. He was a lawyer 
with two doctorate degrees who went to work as a plasterer 
in order to smuggle in a newspaper, for one of the drivers 
bringing in the lime happened to be a friend of his from 
civilian life. The lawyer slowly, with unusual precision, 
abstracted the material into twenty- two points. Not only the 
important political news, but everything . . . including the news 
about Aga Khan’s reception at the Riviera, and the results of 
the harvest of some countryside collective farm. “Uncle 
Francis” and the others made rings and other figures on small 
pieces of toilet paper. When the lawyer had finished and 
described the twenty-two points, Vali repeated them slowly 
almost word for word, sometimes looking at the toilet paper 
to refresh his memory. He even included the Aga Khan and 
everything else . . . for every piece of news was like a fine meal 
to the prisoner after ten years . . . not important . . , but still 
something helping to make life worthwhile. 

The participants of the session left the room swiftly and 
silently. They took with them the manna, the water in the 
desert, the anxiously read and clandestinely whispered news 
material . . . which was reliable, for the minor details proved 
their truthfulness. 

And soon, when a new item of news came, those prisoners 
who were in the know looked towards Vali or his circle. If they 
shook their heads, the news was not believed and was dis- 
regarded. The “psychological massage” failed to attain its goal. 
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I myself read the number of the Irondalmi Ujsag (Literary 
Review) which demanded the revision of the cases of the 
political prisoners. 

The place of the Social Democratic prisoners were taken by 
new prisoners, people who had been in Siberia for ten years 
and were brought home. There were also those who had lived 
in the so-called “Silent Houses” where they were completely 
isolated from the outside world. It was like living at the bottom 
of the sea. There was, for instance, a Zs. Nagy Sandor, a 
French journalist of Hungarian origin and a UN citizen, who 
was called from his opera box one evening on the pretext that 
something had to be corrected in his article for the next day. 
When he entered the car, he smelled some strange scent, and 
the next thing he knew he was at the Fo Street centre of the 
AVH at Budapest. He was sentenced to twenty-five years, for 
“disloyalty to the Hungarian State”. 

Then and afterwards I put to myself the question : what 
induced and compelled the Communists to follow the dangerous 
path of concession? 

Somewhere at the top, from among the masters of the 
Kremlin, a new person seizes power. Of course, it is not the 
principles that are interesting, but the new person who brings 
new dogmas — new on the surface at least. For he has to justify 
the downfall of his rivals. He has to state : “What we did until 
now was at least partially wrong. ...” Those who are involved 
in the machinery of government begin to feel insecure, for they 
have served the former regime, now declared wrong by the new 
boss. Of course, the new regime has to be accepted and served 
with enthusiasm, even to the point of outdoing its slogans; 
for only so can the state’s servants prove that they support it 
wholeheartedly, asserting that the past was only a regrettable 
error to be forgotten. New instructions and methods are set in 
motion, which become increasingly unintelligible and futile as 
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they descend to the lower levels of administration. The unim- 
portant comrade cannot perceive the real reasons ; he only 
observes wearily his bosses giving out orders that contradict 
those they issued yesterday. At times I glanced at the faces of 
the guards when they were releasing prisoners who were 
formerly sentenced, as the worst enemies of the People’s 
Republic, to from ten to fifteen years, and whom the guards 
had beaten on higher orders not so long ago. Behind the 
distorted smiles there was hatred and fear for they knew their 
victims could never forget the way they had been treated. 
Whether they would forgive was hard to say. 

The guards implemented orders for they were aware of the 
many rolling heads, though they also felt that in making con- 
cessions, they were liberating forces which might engulf and 
annihilate them. The conclusion at which they arrived was : 
“Something is very wrong upstairs. . . . We are very weak. . . . 
The ship is sinking.” In their fear they went beyond their 
instructions, for it was a good thing, they thought, to move 
over to the stronger side. 

I will never forget the expression on the face of the guard 
who one night opened the feeding-hole and asked me hurriedly : 
“Mr. Ruff, please give me your address. . . 

“Why?” 

“Look, when you are released . . . you are a serious young 
man. . . . Allow me to use you as a reference. . . .You know 
well that I always behaved correctly towards the prisoners. ...” 

Everybody did more and reported less than he was supposed 
to. Thus was the rumbling avalanche, formed from small snow- 
balls, going to shake the goo millions of the Communist Empire. 

The prison administration made a last-ditch attempt to 
restore order. They arranged for an alleged escape in order to 
frighten the guards and to reintroduce the old, severe regula- 
tions for prisoners. One morning, amidst the ringing of the 
alarm-bell and switching on of the red light, they herded 
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everybody into the cells ; high ranking prison officers came and 
counted the prisoners in every cell and called them in for 
examination. 

The bars on the window in one of the store-rooms on the 
first floor was prised open and a piece of belt was fastened on it. 
The prisoners considered it impossible that in this atmosphere 
of amnesty and releases anybody would have attempted escape. 
But the inquiries and the stricter rules only heightened the 
tension, and the explosion had to come. When one nervously 
sick prisoner, whom they had almost beaten to death at the 
AVH, was taken to be questioned, he began to shout deliriously : 
“Murderers ! Scoundrels ! Don’t touch me ! Didn’t you beat 
me often enough . . . ?” The strangled voice could be heard, and 
also the expletives of the guard whose hand he bit. 

The cup of patience was filled by this event. In the three 
wings of the “Star” the roaring became like a tempest. The 
prisoners banged their beds against the doors, and furniture 
was broken up. . . . The repressed emotions of long years were 
released. The almost inhuman cries of “Murderers!” and the 
banging on several hundred doors created a hellish inferno, 
like the force of a roaring gale raising the waves towards the 
sky. “The prisoners are being killed !” shouted women in the 
neighbouring streets. We heard the steps of the guards hurrying 
through the corridors. They did not know where to start, and 
were completely confused. The hinges of the doors were already 
creaking. Finally, in a moment of calm, we heard the voice 
of our prison-mate who started off the fracas, “Thank you, 
my friends. They have let me go.” 

When, after the uproar had calmed down, the white-faced 
guard opened the feeding-hole the door and saw the broken 
chair and the enamel basin torn from the wall, he addressed 
me with repressed hatred: “You, too, were kicking the door?” 

“Why,” I answered him, “you would consider me a poor 
sort of person if I were to keep silent just because I get a few 
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more slices of bread when a riot arises over one of my prison- 
mates.” 

He bent his head and remained silent. He was one of those 
guards who were not strict at all. Perhaps he understood that 
there is no compromise. 

After the escape provocation, the atmosphere grew more 
tense. But the next release of prisoners took with it the new 
discipline. Among those released were Aurel Varannay, the 
Budapest correspondent of Reuters, Francis Vali who has 
already been mentioned, and General Bela Kiraly who had 
lived on my floor for the past three months. They were all 
prisoners sentenced to fifteen years. 

The so-called investigation of sentences by the prosecution 
started. And the releases multiplied. But everybody had to sign 
a declaration, and the releases were only conditional. It could 
be seen that they were not real, but temporary concessions, in 
order to calm the coming storm. For they could easily bring 
back anyone into the Collecting Prison within hours. There 
was a French citizen of Hungarian origin, a Mr. Kun, who 
came back to Hungary in order to acquire the papers necessary 
for marriage ; he was arrested and convicted. Two weeks after 
his release he was brought back for complaining in public 
that he was not permitted to return to France. One week one 
hundred people were released; the next week, none. We could 
feel the effect on our personal fate of the wrestling of the 
different factions. Rakosi was already close to downfall, but 
like a wounded wild boar, he was still hesitating even at the 
last minute, and whenever possible, he refused concessions. 
With regard to those released, there were no set rules. After 
eight months people convicted for espionage were freed, but 
the convinced Communist, who wrote a letter to Rakosi in 
1953 about the errors committed by the Party and who was 
convicted of sedition, was still in prison when his principles 
were already part of the Party programme. In the review of 
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cases, fear, personal interest and anxiety about detection by 
people still in responsible positions must have played a decisive 
role. The dirt and rubbish was beginning to smell. 

It was in this tense atmosphere that the prison experienced 
the 24th October, 1956. 


CHAPTER VIII 


REVOLUTION IN PRISON 

When we awoke on the morning of 24th October, 1956, the 
sun was shining into the cell between the bars of our window. 
From the position of the rays we could guess that it was at 
most 7.30 a.m. There was absolute silence in the entire “Star 55 
wing ; only the echo of the boots of a few guards could be heard 
together with their soft whispering talk. 

“It is very interesting, 55 my fellow-orderly told me. “It is 
an ordinary weekday and still . . . the workers are not leaving 
and there was no reveille in the morning. 55 

The small feeding-hole was moved and opened noiselessly, 
and a guard looked in. “Now, what’s up? 55 he asked, and his 
glance was confused when I looked at him. . . . Then he closed 
the door. Then the lock was turned and the guard, standing in 
the door, said, with an almost ashamed, sly, searching look: 
“Put out the water jug now. 55 

We looked at each other. Were the masterful guards, who 
ordered others to pick up even the matches they dropped, 
carrying the water? This meant that they did not dare to 
let even the orderlies out of their cells. Not much later we 
heard a cannonade. The knocking started on the pipes of 
the central heating system! “Something has happened in 
Budapest ! 55 

The Collecting Prison became lively, and the excited con- 
versation of the prisoners could be heard from the cells which 
had windows facing the street. We could hear from the many 
footsteps that all the corridors were full of guards. About half an 

hour later, one of my cell-mates was just looking out of the 
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window when one of the guards looked in through the spy-hole. 
He belonged to the most brutal and hated ones. 

“Now get down at once, 55 he told my cell-mate in an unctuous 
voice. “Don’t you know that, according to the prison regula- 
tions, it is strictly forbidden to look out of the window? Now 
come down. ...” Two days before my cell-mate would have 
got two hours “short-iron” treatment for the same act. 

The cannonade continued. When we were let out to dis- 
tribute lunch, we could see that even the off-duty guards were 
in a state of emergency. The officers carried their sidearms and 
at distribution of the midday meal four armed guards accom- 
panied us, and watched every movement we made. Silent faces 
asked us the question in every cell : “What is this . . . ?” Some- 
where somebody remarked half-jokingly, “What would it be 
. . . Revolution . . .?” 

The day was spent in nervous expectations. When the dusk 
came we were left in the dark. They did not turn on the lights. 
The guard on the wall kept quiet. In the silence the huge dark 
building stood like an enchanted castle. You could almost hear 
the breathing of the many hundred prisoners. And then, outside 
the walls, a machine-gun went into action. The bullets, 
ricocheting from the walls, made a strange, howling noise. 

“Like peas thrown on a drum,” somebody said. 

We heard the running steps, and then as though the tension 
would explode within minutes. . . . Ten . . . twenty . . . thirty 
machine-guns and tommy-guns answered. . . . The guards 
were firing desperately. The attackers fell back. . . . The attack 
was beaten. . . . Somewhere we heard the agonizing cries of the 
fallen. 

“It seems to me that this is no joke,” said my fellow- 
orderly. 

“No. . . . Perhaps history is being made outside. . . .” 

Next morning we were given bacon in our breakfast ration ! 
The face of the guard who brought it in was pale and slung 
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across his back was a tommy-gun . . . (according to the regula- 
tions it was strictly forbidden to carry weapons within the prison 
compound) . 

“They are nervous,” remarked somebody at one of the 
windows. 

“No wonder. ... I, too, would be nervous in their place,” 
a voice answered. “There are 240 guards and 900 prisoners.” 

The nights were spent in darkness. The cannonade sometimes 
came closer, then moved farther away again. The bacon portion 
was made permanent. They searched for all reserves in the 
store-rooms ; everybody was given his daily bread ration and the 
portions of cooked food were at least doubled and were also 
twice as well prepared as before. We orderlies were let out for 
a short time, three times a day, to distribute the food. The 
faces of the guards seemed to grow smaller and paler ; stubbly 
beards covered their unshaven chins. Sometimes we heard heavy 
equipment and tanks rolling by close to the prison. There was 
the strictest news embargo. The guards did not dare to talk at 
all. We were waiting. 

On the night of 29th October, the Collecting Prison was 
attacked for the second time, but this time by stronger forces. 
As the battle went on the prisoners pounded the cell doors. 

“Here we are, boys ! We are waiting for you, 95 they shouted. 
The situation became tense. 

“Quiet, or else,” the guards shouted back. There was hatred 
and fear in their voices. (“Which is the greater?” I asked 
myself.) 

I looked nervously for the rusty key to the cell, which I had 
acquired from a guard when he resigned his position a few 
months previously. Perhaps there would be need for it? Maybe 
the moment had come? The moment of blood and liberty. 
Would they shoot? They were simple persons, who had learned 
to hate. They had arms in their hands and they were afraid. 
And blood has an intoxicating effect. But what would happen 
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afterwards? Were they confident that the regime could defend 
them? 

The shooting grew more distant. But the prisoners, after the 
waiting and idleness of several exciting days, became restless. 

“Cigarettes !” a voice was shouting. 

Cigarettes, from them? I considered the demand slightly 
ridiculous. Nothing like this has ever happened in the political 
prisons of Hungary since 1945, I told myself. But the shouting 
was echoed and the cry for cigarettes rocked the prison within 
five minutes. 

We heard a door slammed in our neighbourhood, and at the 
feeding-hole we saw the face of the operative lieutenant, Racz : 

“Are there two of you? Then you have a claim to twenty 
pieces. You will get it tomorrow, too. But please be quiet, men. 
You see that we do whatever we can.” 

The taste of smoke was sweet in my mouth. I calmed down. 
The time of waiting had come to an end ; the notes had been 
presented and after the holidays the day of payment would 
come. These people would not shoot. The political ballet pro- 
duced its own fruits. Rakosi and Moscow had lost the con- 
fidence of its cadres. 

At dawn the next day a voice shouted through the Collecting 
Prison. “Listen everyone. The Red Star has disappeared from 
the roof!” The voice echoed round the walls. Only the slam- 
ming of the feeding-holes and the whispering of the guards 
could be heard. They were looking for the speaker. But in the 
morning, when they brought the water and I looked at the 
cap of the guards, I was rooted to the spot. In the middle of 
their caps, instead of the Red Star, I saw only a patch of dark 
fabric. Then we realized that something basic had changed in 
Hungary. 

And on the evening of the same day, something else took the 
place of the Red Star on the cap of the fearful AVH guards, 
something which we had not seen for a long time and which we 
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needed so much to see . . . the colour of our Fatherland, the 
Hungarian colours of red, white and green. 

“What’s this, Corporal? Is it star-shooting time in Hungary?” 
asked my fellow-orderly. “I thought the month of August was 
over.” The guards remained silent and smiled in a distorted 
and stupid manner. His fellow-guard, a country-born peasant 
boy, interrupted my friend with a satisfied voice. “Many things 
will be different from now on.” 

At two in the morning we were awakened. My eyes, which 
had been used to the darkness for a week, could hardly stand 
the blinding light. The corridor on the first floor was lit up like 
a Christmas tree. All the lamps were on and the prison barbers 
were carrying the chairs. 

“Let a man out from one cell at a time,” the guard told me. 
“We are shaving everybody.” 

Freedom. . . . The idea flashed across my mind. All the 
prisoners will be released. This extraordinary shaving had 
become the last, sure sign of release. But . . . then . . . Com- 
munism was overthrown in Hungary ! The unexplainable 
miracle, the magic probability seized my heart. And as my 
fellow-prisoners sat, with both hope and doubt in their hearts, 
the intolerably happy feeling and the jubilation of the new 
situation flowed through me slowly. Our faith, which we had 
upheld against the doubting Thomases, was not in vain. 

By the time the shaving was finished, it was dawn. We 
returned to our cells and waited. And then, not too far away, 
in the Kobanya cemetery, a bell was rung. It was a sweetly 
oscillating, long-forgotten sound which went to our hearts. 
In one of the cell windows a deep baritone voice was heard: 
“Fellow prisoners ! Left Wing I. Do you hear me?” 

“Yes!” 

“Communism has fallen down in Hungary. The Hungarian 
fight for freedom was victorious. We will all be released. I ask 
you to await the coming events with patience and self-control, 
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and the dignity appropriate to political prisoners. When the 
bell stops, please sing ; all the Collecting Prison should sing the 
National Anthem. Do you understand?” 

“Yes!” 

“Give the message to the other parts.” 

And amidst the sound of the ringing bell, the message was 
shouted. 

“Left Wing I. Third floor. Did you hear?” 

“Yes.” 

“Left Wing II. . . . Give it to the others. . . . Left Wing 

III ” 

“We heard it ” 

When the bell fell silent, nine hundred prisoners, sentenced 
to from one to fifteen years, sang the National Anthem together . 

“Bless the Magyar, O our God, 

Bountifully, gladly ! 

Shield with Thy protecting hand 
When his foes smite madly ! 

Fate, of old, has rent him sore ; 

May it now bring healing ! 

Bygone sins are all aton’d, 

Ev’n the future sealing.” 

The refrain was sung with a tremendous force. Everybody 
stood in the windows. And I believe everybody had tears in his 
eyes. The guards walked casually in the corridors. They opened 
the feeding-holes, looked in, then closed them again, without 
saying a word. 

Around eight in the morning the first freedom fighters 
appeared in the courtyard. They were young men in civilian 
clothes, and the tommy-guns hung clumsily from their shoulders. 
Their faces were serious, as though aware of their responsibility 
among the many guards. They went around the corridors with 
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a large basket and gave two packages of cigarettes to each cell. 
When they came to my door, I stopped them. 

“Boys, let me out. I am an orderly.” 

“Give me a key,” one of them said casually to the guard next 
to him. The latter hesitated for a moment, then gave the key to 
him. 

We let out all the orderlies. 

When distributing breakfast, I had heard one guard shouting 
at one of the orderlies who was a floor farther down from his 
assigned floor: What are you doing here? Go back to your 

cell.” 

I have no intention of doing so. Go yourself, if you like,” 
the prisoner answered. The guard made no reply. 

Soon civilians entered the prison door. One was a former 
actor who was a good friend of mine from the outside, another 
a former prisoner who was freed from the prison at Vacz, and 
the third a sharp-looking man in the uniform of a police major. 
They were the Liberation Committee of the Revolutionary 
Council. 

We embraced the two young men happily. Our former 
fellow-prisoner was a pleasant, gay boy, who visited the cells, 
told jokes, and talked to everybody. The actor walked up and 
down with long, dignified steps, calmed the people and made 
statements. It was a miraculous, living role that he played, the 
most beautiful one which he was to play in his life. He paid a 
very high price for it. 

In the meantime the major was giving orders. They called 
the prisoners in alphabetical order, looked up the files, and 
examined the person in question to determine if he were a 
genuine political prisoner. If so, his hand was shaken and he 
was told : I release you in the name of the Revolutionary 

Council, and the prisoner could go to the storage-room for 
civilian clothes. 

But this procedure proved to be too slow. The most im- 
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portant people, generals and leading politicians, were not on 
the list, and at four in the afternoon the liberation committee 
put their pens down and said : “We will continue it tomorrow,” 
and left. About eighty people of the nine hundred had been 
released. 

The prisoners were still locked in their cells. The old guards 
were in the corridors. And they wanted to lock in even us 
orderlies. I had strange, unpleasant feelings. 

A great crash awakened us at 2 a.m. A tank broke through 
the great iron gate of the prison and the twelve freedom- 
fighters who jumped from the tank demanded immediate 
entrance. The guards, in deference to the tank, acceded. The 
boys ran around all the floors. “Orderlies!” they shouted. As 
we found out, they themselves were political prisoners who 
worked in coal-mines. 

They started to knock on the doors, and I hurriedly grabbed 
the hidden key and gave it to the small, brown-haired boy who 
looked in from the feeding hole. “Let me out!” Then we ran 
around the floors and opened the cells with the key. 

“Throw away your arms! Turn to the wall!” the boys told 
the guards. Tremblingly they obeyed. Only one fired. Two of 
our fellow-prisoners collapsed bloodily. The guard was lynched 
within a minute, and the rest of them were herded into the cells 
and locked in. 

“And now,” one of the freedom-fighters told us, “everybody 
should go back to his cell. We know no anarchy. You have to 
wait for the liberation committee.” And next morning when the 
major with two unknown helpers entered the prison he found a 
situation which was slightly different from the day before. 
The guards were in the cells, armed freedom-fighters were 
sitting on the first floor, and 900 prisoners looked down from 
the corridors with their elbows on the window sills. 

The major was somewhat confused, but did not lose his head. 
He went to the centre of the “Star” and started to orate: 
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“My fellow Hungarians : I talk to you in the name of the holy 
Fatherland. System is a characteristic to my profession and I 
have some feeling for it. And it’s interesting how lying and 
demagogy disguises itself in its high-sounding slogans.” 

When I heard this unctuous nonsense, a feeling of suspicion 
came over me. I stood on the first floor in an open cell-door 
together with an older friend of mine, a former colonel of the 
general staff. He remarked: “The Russians need about ten 
days to concentrate and move larger forces over the Carpathian 
Mountains. They want to gain time. Besides, I know this 
major. He was an AVH lieutenant at Veszprem.” 

In the meantime the speech continued its broad, wavy course. 
Our friend, the major, mentioned how much sympathy he had 
for us, and said that we would certainly be released, but only 
after systematic supervision and in a legal manner, because he 
did not want Fascist elements to be freed. He understood that 
we would like to be released immediately, but since we had 
already spent years in prison we should be able to wait a few 
more days. It might be only a day, at most a week. 

Finally he came to the substance of his speech : “A Hungarian 
battery of artillery has taken a position on the hills, and is 
directed against the Collecting Prison. If there should be riot- 
ing, it would fire. Therefore, you should remain quiet, men,” 
our friend told us. “No Hungarian blood should flow in vain.” 
This unheard-of impertinence made my blood boil. Together 
with some others we went to the freedom-fighters. The boys 
went out immediately to the commander of the battery and 
asked him whether he would fire at a political prison in which 
there were 900 prisoners, among them some who had been 
imprisoned ten years ago for no reason at all. 

In a few minutes they brought back the message of the 
artillerymen. “We would not shoot our friends. We came to 
defend them.” 

“Do you hear this, Major?” We looked into his eyes. 


“You were lying! Why?” He became confused, and tried to 
talk about something else, but in the ensuing confusion the 
entire liberation committee packed its things, and within fifteen 
minutes had disappeared. 

The former orderlies and more respected prisoners formed a 
committee and took over the administration. We formed five 
committees and looked over the files in order to make sure that 
we were not freeing any common criminal. We let the cooks 
provide a good dinner and asked the Revolutionary Council 
for buses to transport the prisoners. Jubilant, happy, and 
contented faces watched us at work. Some of the guards asked 
for certificates from one well-known Major-general to show that 
they had treated their prisoners humanely. Without such a 
certificate they did not dare to walk on the streets lest the crowd 
assault them because of their uniforms. The grey-haired general 
gave such a certificate to four of them who were really humane. 
When he heard later on that Major Kerekes, the sadistic com- 
mander of the Collecting Prison, was being kept in “short-irons” 
in a cell, though he had himself been put into “short-irons” 
more than a hundred times during the last decade, scolded the 
former prisoners: “Take the iron manacles off him,” he said. 
“Give him food and cigarettes like any political prisoner.” Racz 
the operative officer had already fled — two days before. 

Old friends embraced each other and said good-bye. They 
collected some money for those without any financial means. 
Everybody took his clothes from the store-rooms and by eight 
at night, the last prisoner left the Collecting Prison. 

When, with my head shaven, my face pale and my clothes 
shabby, I left the gate of the prison there was a crowd of several 
hundred in the courtyard. There were mothers and wives 
crying and laughing at the same time. Soft lips kissed me; 
at least twenty people asked me to dinner, and many, many 
questions were asked about relatives and friends. Slowly I took 
my place in the bus and saw the landscape, and trees bent by 
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the wind, and the people waving to us. After the excitement of 
the last few days, an intense weariness overcame me. My 
fellow-prisoner with me shut his eyes, which were shining with 
tears. He had been in prison for ten years and his three children 
had become adults. Slowly an intoxicating happiness took hold 
of me, then powerfully like the tide on a beach. I had myself 
escaped eleven and half years of prison. I was free ... in a free 
country. 

THE END 





